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Sir— The  following  pamplilet,  though  a  very  imperfect  work,  will  be  in 
acme  degree  a  guide  to  the  general  views  of  the  Academy  of  Language 
and  Belles  Lettres.  It  is  not  calculated  for  publication  ;  but  to  serve  as  a 
temporary  basis  for  farther  expected  communications,  preparatory  to  a  more 
full  and  formal  production.  It  is  chiefly  made  up  of  letters  selected  from 
the  mass  received,  with  a  few  such  answers  as  contain  allusions  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  and  objects  of  the  Society.  The  letters  of  similar  tenor 
might  have  been  swelled  to  a  volume,  as  the  correspondence  has  become 
extensive  ;  but  to  multiply  the  number  was  not  considered  necessary  at  pre¬ 
sent  for  any  practical  purpose.  The  communications  from  persons  holding 
offices  in  the  Society  are  chiefly  omitted. 

To  some  it  may  perhaps  appear,  that  a  more  public  and  imposing  display 
is  unnecessarily  delayed ;  but  to  such  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  collec'- 
tion  of  facts,  from  such  a  variety  of  sources,  and  the  unavoidable  labor  of 
detail,  is  probably  a  greater  work  than  would  be  supposed  by  those  who 
have  not  particularly  attended  to  it.  Those  institutions,  among  other  na¬ 
tions,  which,  in  their  organization,  have  had  the  aid  of  kings  and  national 
treasuries,  were  free  from  many  difficulties  which  attend  our  Association; 
because  they  were  formed  for  countries  of  less  extent,  much  better  known, 
and  whose  talents  and  resources  were  altogether  more  concentrated.  The 
course  pursued  was  considered  most  consistent  with  the  discretion  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  and  permanent  success.  The  character  of  the  country 
is  in  a  great  degree  unavoidably  committed  in  an  undertaking  which  unites 
such  a  number  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens  for  such  avowed  purposes, 
From  every  consideration  of  lasting  usefulness,  it  appeared  more  import¬ 
ant  that  no  wrong  step  should  be  taken,  than  that  any  specific  amount  of 
measurable  labor  should  be  performed  in  a  given  time.  Those  to  whom  it 
has  fallen  to  perform  the  humble  task  of  pioneers,  could  not  be  less  anxious 
than  others  to  witness  a  favorable  result  from  their  exertions;  but  they 
would  betray  great  want  of  judgment  in  neglecting  substantial  objects 
and  in  seeking  their  gratification  in  a  premature  and  vain  parade.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  inherent  ability  of  our  country,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
learning,  as  a  national  concern,  has  been  too  much  neglected.  One  thing, 
at  least,  is  in  our  power  :  if  our  scholars  do  not  render  their  incipient  pro¬ 
ceedings  brilliant  by  the  talent  displayed,  they  can  avoid  making  them  ri¬ 
diculous  by  extravagant  pretensions. 

Arrangements  are  making  as  fast  as  the  circumstances  will  admit,  to 
facilitate,  in  a  practical  way,  the  literary  intercourse  of  our  citizens  with 
each  other,  and  with  foreign  countries.  Agencies  are  established  in  most 
of  the  large  towns  of  the  United  States,  to  receive  copies  of  such  works  as 
may  be  presented,  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  known  ;  and  to  transmit 
them  from  place  to  place,  under  systematic  regulations  for  that  purpose. 
This  arrangement  will  be  extended  to  every  other  part  of  the  world,  where 
a  literary  or  scientific  interchange  with  the  United  States,  may  be  found  mu¬ 
tually  agreeable.  Through  agencies  thus  established,  for  instance,  an  au¬ 
thor  in  Louisiana  may  deposit  5  copies  of  a  work  at  New  Orleans.  These 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Librarian  of  the  institution,  opened  and  distributed  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  written  request ;  say  one  for  the  society’s  library,  and  one 
each,  to  New-Haven,  Bowdoin  College,  London,  and  St.  Petersburgh. 
The  agency  at  New-York  will  interchange  the  transactions  of  the  other 
literary  and  scientific  societies  in  the  United  States,  and  distribute  to  the 
diflerent  colleges  and  schools  such  w'orks  as  may  be  presented  for  their 
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use.  This  institution  will  in  like  manner  receive  for  American  societies, 
books  from  foreign  countries,  and  forward  them  to  different  states  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  circumstances,  and  transmit  any  works  in  return  to  their  agen¬ 
cies  abroad. 

They  will  procure,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  list  of  new  publications,  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  inventions ;  showing  the  general  progress  of  knowledge  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  publications  of 
the  Academy,  a  synopsis  will  be  prepared  monthly,  and  transmitted  to  the 
principal  American  editors,  who  have  liberally  proffered  the  aid  of  their 
gazettes  to  extend  this  information.  The  most  respectable  proprietors  of 
post  coaches,  steam  boats,  and  packets  are  also  very  cordial  in  tendering 
their  aid  in  this  work. 

Under  such  a  system,  great  numbers  of  authors,  publishers,  and  learned 
associations  will,  in  addition  to  the  laudable  desire  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  find  it  for  their  interest  to  present  a  copy  of  their  works  to  this 
institution,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  generally  known  in  the  United 
States. 

If  there  are  any  who  think  such  an  arrangement  not  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  individual  convenience,  it,  at  least,  will  do  them  no  injury  : 
for  it  takes  no  advantage  from  them  which  they  would  otherwise  possess. 

As  far  as  the  means  of  the  association  will  conveniently  admit,  they  will 
endeavor  to  establish  such  a  system  of  bibliography,  as  may  give  their 
countrymen  the  means  of  ascertaining  whatever  may  have  been  previously 
known  in  every  branch  of  learning. 

To  those  who  have  known  the  difficulties  attending  the  literary  inter¬ 
communication,  in  our  extensive  country,  no  arguments  are  necessary  to 
prove  the  utility  of  such  a  general  arrangement.  The  simplest  statement 
of  it  will  contain  its  own  demonstration. 

The  completion  of  this  arrangement  will  open  the  way  to  ulterior  ob¬ 
jects  of  an  important  nature,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  general  proposition, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  members. 

The  letters  copied  into  this  pamphlet  will  probably,  with  the  former 
papers,  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  general  course  proposed,  and  will 
serve  in  some  degree  as  the  basis  of  future  communications  :  but  as  has 
been  already  suggested,  the  more  definite  plan  will  be  progressively  com¬ 
pleted,  as  the  collected  facts  and  opinions,  pecuniary  resources,  and  bet¬ 
ter  means  of  Judging  shall  render  proper.  It  is  deemed  as  unnecessary  as 
it  W’ould  be  unwise  to  lay  down  a  great  number  of  arbitrary  rules  to  bind 
those  successors,  who,  with  greatly  increased  opportunities  of  knowledge, 
will  be  much  better  qualified  to  judge  for  themselves. 

The  members  of  this  institution,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  be  their  interpre¬ 
ter,  are  very  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  their  undertaking.  They  are  not 
the  advocates  of  any  visionary  scheme  of  human  perfectibility.  They 
have  generally  seen  too  much  of  the  world  to  be  led  away  by  any  idle  theory, 
and  will  found  their  system  on  substantial  facts  and  deliberate  investiga¬ 
tion.  They  assume  no  exercise  ofauthority  ;  they  claim  no  superior  wis¬ 
dom  ;  they  make  no  high  pretensions  as  scholars;  but  feel  the  want  of 
those  improvements  which  they  would  recommend  to  their  countrymen. 
On  the  other  hand  they  will  not  disguise  their  firm  belief  that  the  course 
they  have  ventured  to  propose,  is  calculated,  if  well  supported  by  their 
fellow  citizens,  greatly  to  advance  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  place  it 
High  in  character  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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The  letters  which  follow  are  not  uniformly  selected  as  being  the  most 
interesting.  They  are  mostly  a  short  expression  of  general  opinion  and 
are  confined  to  one  from  each  person,  though  in  many  instances  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  are  received  from  the  same  individual.  The  more  elabo¬ 
rate  dissertations  are  reserved  for  the  first  regular  volume  of  transactions, 
for  which  a  few  interesting  papers  are  yet  expected  in  time. 

LETTER  FROiM  THE  HON.  JOHN  ADAMS, 

‘  LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Sir, 


Montezillo,  3d  March,  1820. 


I  have  received,  and  read  with  more  pleasure  than  I  can  express,  your  po¬ 
lite  and  elegant  letter  of  the  24th  February.  The  plan  of  a  philological 
Academy  is  so  extensive  and  magnificent,  that,  though  I  am  exceedingly  de¬ 
lighted  with  it  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge,  nor  at  my  advanced  age, 
the  patience  of  thinking,  necessary  to  consider  it,  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  fore¬ 
see  all  the  difficulties  that  may  attend  its  mature  accomplishment  ;  but  I 
am  very  sure,  I  wish  it  all  the  success,  that  you  can  desire.  The  plan  is 
worthy  the  adoption  of  the  national  government,  and  it  will  be  an  immor¬ 
tal  honor  to  our  Congress  to  incorporate,  to  establish  and  endow  it,  with 
sufficient  funds,  to  defray  all  its  necessary  expenses. 

Men  of  letters  throughout  all  Europe  have  long  expressed  their  wonder, 
that  the  British  Parliament  have  been  so  inattentive  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  own  language.  While  all  the  world  acknowledge  the  unexampled 
additions,  that  have  been  made  to  science  and  literature  by  individuals  of 
that  nation,  the  government  have  instituted  nothing  for  the  improvement  of 
their  language.  Even  the  synonymous  words  of  that  language,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  profoundest  knowledge  in  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  as  well 
as  philology,  to  discriminate  with  precision,  have  been  left  to  the  talents 
and  application  of  a  lady  :  but  this  work  would  have  been  worthy^  of  all  the 
talents  and  industry  of  a  Swift,  a  Johnson,  a  Hume,  a  Robertson,  a  Gibbon, 
or  a  Dugald  Stewart. 

I  have  through  life  been  sensible  of  the  truth  of  the  adage  “  studium  sine 
calamo,  somnium,”  but  I  never  was  so  fully  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  it,  as  since  I  lost  the  use  of  my  pen.  A  pen  seems  to  me  now  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  thinking,  as  words  are  represented  by  metaphysicians  to  be  to  mem¬ 
ory,  reasoning,  and  other  operations  of  the  mind. 

I  thank  you.  Sir,  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  by  this  communication  ; 
but  have  the  mortification  to  believe,  that  nothing,  but  good  wishes,  can  be 
contributed  to  the  execution  of  the  plan,  by 

Your  obliged  friend  and 

Most  humble  servant, 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

William  S.  Garden,  Esq. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  Hon.  LEYl  WOODBURY. 

JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  NEW-HA  MPSUIRE. 


^  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  March  27th,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, 

communication  of  the  25th  ultim.o  was  duly  received,  through  the 
kindness  of  my  worthy  friend,  Dr.  Perkins.  The"  objects  proposed  to  be 
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fAlained  by  a  “National  Philological  Academy,”  are  doubtless  of  much 
magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  all  reflecting  scholars.  The  evils  of  a  doubtful 
and  fluctuating  orthography,  pronunciation,  and  use  of  particular  words,  are 
not  few,  nor  without  reproach  to  that  portion  of  the  community  who  claim 
any  considerable  knowledge  of  their  native  language.  It  is  of  much  impor¬ 
tance  that  all  questions  on  these  subjects  should  be  settled  with  accuracy  ; 
but  it  is  of  still  more  importance  that  they  should  be  settled,  though  not  in 
all  cases,  in  strict  conformity  to  philosophical  principles. 

Various  methods  to  effect  this  end  will  occur  to  anyone  who  has  felt 
tliDse  evils  ;  but  their  different  excellencies  and  defects  I  have  not  the  lei¬ 
sure,  at  this  time,  to  discuss. 

The  pressure  of  professional  business  upon  me  is  such  at  present  that  you 
will  excuse  me,  if  I  merely  add  my  gratitude  for  being  enrolled  among  the 
members  of  the  proposed  Academy;  and  my  assurance,  that  whenever  it  be¬ 
comes  organized,  you  may  rely  on  the  cheerful  co  operation  of 

Your  friend  and  humble  serv’t, 

LEVI  WOODBURY. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  Hon.  JOHN  TRUMBULL, 

ATTTH0R0f“  m’fINGAL,”  kc. 


IIartforp,  May  15lh,  1020. 

Sin, 

Yot'p.  letter  of  the  Oil)  instant  gave  me  the  first  intimation  of  a  design  to 
^'-tablif-b  a  National  Literary  Society  in  New-York,  for  the  promotion  of 
.Pliibflogy  and  the  Belles  l^cltres  in  the  United  States.  The  period  has 
arrived  when  an  institution  of  this  Uind  seems  necessary;  and  your  gen¬ 
eral  plan  is,  pnliaps,  the  best  that  can  be  devised  at  the  commencement  of 
the  undertaking.  To  attempt  the  formation  of  a  national  language,  dit- 
lercnt  from  the  Engli'-h  in  its  dialect,  would  indeed  be  absurd  and  im- 
X>raclicablc.  To  fix  the  standard  of  a  living  language,  and  think  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  innovations  which  many  will  adopt  as  improvements,  though 
condemned  by  others  as  corruptions,  is  a  task  of  equal  difficulty.  Yqt 
much  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  united  efforts  of  distinguished 
scholars.  'J'heir  influence  w  ill  assist  us  to  lianish  cant  phrases  ;  to  correct 
vulgar  solecism^  and  improprieties  ;  to  check  the  affected  pomp  ot  pedant- 
jy,  and  {'re\ enl  the  introduction  and  increase  oi  loreign  phraseology,  incon- 
.si-'lent  w  ith  the  idioms  of  the  English  language.  A  great  number  of  new 
names  and  appellations,  as  well  as  terms  peculiar  to  America,  expressive 
of  our  various  c  ustuiiis,  inventions,  modes  ot  transacting  business,  both  of  a 
j>ulilic  and  private  nature,  arising  from  our  situation,  must  necessarily  be 
adopted,  for  whicli  England  can  furnish  no  example  or  standard.  To  adopt 
ihem  is  not  to  change  tlie  language,  but  only  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
its  vocabulary. 

But  the  value  and  importance  of  such  a  society  to  the  public,  will  depend 
wholly  on  the  energy  and  ability  wdth  which  its  labors  shall  be  commenced 
and  prosecuted,  and  the  united  efforts  of  its  members.  As  the  proposed 
institution  is  yet  scarcely  in  being,  even  in  embryo,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  decided  opinion  respecting  it.  I  can  only  wish  the  happiest  success  to 
your  undertaking. 

With  due  respect,  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  TRUMBULL. 
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LETTER  FROM  J.  MASOX,Esci. 

LATE  SENATOR  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  NEW  HAMPSillREV 


PoRTSMOiixii  Acg.  31,  1820. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  15th  July,  together  with  your  circular 
letter,  and  a  copy  of  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Language  and  Belles Lettres,  intended  to  be  established  in  the  city  ofNew- 
York.  I  thank  you  for  Ih  communication.  My  absence  from  home  has 
prevented  an  earlier  answer. 

It  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  the  improvement  of  our  language  and  lit¬ 
erature  is  an  object  of  vast  importance.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  “  an  association  of  the  principal  Belles  Lettres 
scholars  throughout  the  United  States,”  if  it  can  be  effected,  may  become 
a  powerful  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  object.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  much  gratified,  that  the  attempt  is  making  with  such  good  prospect  of 
success..  The  undertaking  has  my  cordial  good  wishes.  And  although  I 
am  sensible  of  my  inability  to  render  any  important  services,  I  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  it  any  aid  in  my  power. 

But  it  is  obvious,  that  the  usefulness  of  such  an  association  must  dep>endr 
wholly  upon  the  talents,  literary  acquirements,  and  consequent  public  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  individuals,  who  may  compose  it.  Without  knowing  who  the 
individuals  are,  that  are  expected,  or  intended  to  contribute  to  the  associa¬ 
tion,  I  can  form  no  definite  opinion  of  the  probability  of  its  final  success  and 
usefulness. 

I  am  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  ob’t  serv’t. 

J.  MASON. 


LETTER  FROM  HIS  EXCELLENCY  GOV.  WOLCOTT, 

OF  CONNECTICUT. 


Sir, 


Litchfield,  Dec.  22d,  1820. 


I  HAVE  received  y’our  letter  of  the  10th  inst.  informing  me  that  an  associ¬ 
ation  has  been  formed  in  New  York,  for  establishing  “  an  American  Acad- 
emy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres.^^ 

I  request  you  to  present  my  respects  to  the  gentlemen  who  compose  this 
association,  and  to  assure  them,  that  although  I  feel  diffident  whether  any 
service  which  I  can  render,  will  be  uselul,  I  cordially  approve  the  objects 
which  they  are  desirous  to  attain  ;  and  I  am  willing  to  co-operate  with  them, 
as  far  as  my  health,  leisure  and  abilities  will  permit. 

I  entertain  no  doubt,  that  the  proposed  association  ma5^,.by  proper  exer¬ 
tions,  be  rendered  highly  useful  and  honorable  to  our  country,  and  I  per¬ 
ceive  no  sufficient  reasons  why  it  should  be  commenced  wdth  any  indica¬ 
tions  of  conscious  inferiority.  It  is  scarcely  two  hundred  years,  since  the 
English  language  was  first  adopted  as  the  language  of  science  and  philoso¬ 
phy  in  England  itself.  During  the  last  century,  some  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  British  literature,  are  to  be  found  in  ihe  writings  of  men  who  were 
neither  Englishmen,  nor  educated  in  English  universities.  Our  ancestors 
who  settled  this  country,  were  of  that  class  of  energetic  men,  w  ho  first  broke 
the  chains  of  tyranny  and  established  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Great 
Britain.  They  possessed  a  lull  share  of  the  learning  of  their  age  ;  and  the 
history  of  their  descendants  proves,  that  they  were  never  deficient  in  any 
branch  ot  knowledge,  adapted  to  their  circumstances.  Their  literary  trea¬ 
sures  have  never  been  collected  and  arranged.  They  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
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sure,  unknown  to  the  present  generation  and  are  wholly  inacessible  to  for¬ 
eigners.  If  the  elegancies  of  language  and  the  refinements  of  prosody  have 
not  been  extensively  cultivated  ;  if  the  compilation  of  books  has  not  been 
pursued  merely  as  a  lucrative  profession  ;  still  we  have  not  been  deficient 
in  men  of  powerful  talents,  brilliant  wit,  and  extensive  erudition,  whose  el¬ 
evated  researches  have  conferred  dignity  and  happiness  on  their  own  coun- 
tiy,  and  eminentl}’^  contributed  to  awaken  the  intellectual  energies  of  man¬ 
kind,  after  a  long  repose,  under  systems  of  barbarism,  ignorance  and 
servility. 

The  English  language,  amplified  and  embellished  by  the  wonderful  im¬ 
provements  in  science  and  the  arts,  which  have  signalized  the  last  age,  fto 
which  the  United  States  have  furnished  their  full  proportion)  is  now  the 
language  of  the  dominant  race  of  men  throughout  North  America.  It  is 
firmly  established  in  a  great  part  of  Asia  ;  is  widely  extending  in  Africa, 
and  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  the  language  of  commerce  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Nothing  now  tends  to  destroy  its  purity,  symmetry  and  el¬ 
egance,  so  much,  as  its  rapid  extension. 

I  sincerely  hope,  that  men  of  liberality  and  learning  in  every  country, 
where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  will  perceive  the  utility,  and  unite 
in  promoting  the  views  of  the  Society  ;  or,  if  a  general  concert  in  action 
should  be  found  impracticable,  that  an  active  and  efficacious  support  may 
be  realized  throughout  the  United  States. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully. 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

OLIVER  WOLCOTT. 

William  S.  Cardell,  Esq. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  Hon.  JOHN  JAY, 

ronMERLY  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MINISTER  TO 
ENGLAND,  AND  LATE  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW-VORK. 


Bedford,  West  Chester  County,  28th  Dec.  1820. 

Sir, 

1  HAVE  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  informing  me  that  the  socie- 
xy  w  ho  had  instituted  the  “  American  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles 
Lettres,”  had  elected  me  an  honorary  member  of  it,  and  inclosing  a  copy 
of  the  circular  letter  to  the  committee. 

This  institution  has  my  approbation,  and  my  best  wishes  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  its  objects.  Much  might  be  said  in  its  favor  ;  but  nothing  by  me, 
that  would  probably'  be  new  to  the  gentlemen,  by  whom  it  was  formed. 
I  perceive  that  the  prudence  of  proceeding  circumspectly  has  not  escaped 
their  attention  ;  and  care  will  doubtless  be  taken,  that  the  publications 
made  by  their  direction  or  desire,  be  such  as  shall  comport  with  the  style 
and  design  of  the  Academy.  _ 

The  fitness  of  the  general  plan  w  ill  be  best  ascertained  by  experience, 
and  best  improved  by  such  alterations  as  it  shall  indicate  to  be  expedient. 

Be  pleased,  Sir,  to  present  to  the  society  my  acknowledgements,  for  hon¬ 
oring  me  with  this  mark  of  attention  ;  and  permit  me  to  remark,  that  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  communicated  it,  added  to  the  pleasure  with 
which  it  was  received  by, 

Sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  JAY. 


AVilliam  S.  Cardell,  £sq. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  Hon.  JOHN  M.  BERRIEN  OF  GEORGIA, 

ONE  OF  TKE  JUDGES  OF  THE  STATE  COURT. 


Morton  Hald,  J5tb  Jan.  1821. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  letter,  which,  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres,  you  did  me  the  favor  to  address  to  me,  has 
remained  unanswered  until  this  momfent,  in  consequence  of  my  absence 
from  home,  and  my  engagements  on  the  circuit,  which  has  recently  termi¬ 
nated.  I  am  deeply  sensible.  Sir,  of  the  honor,  which  it  confers.  To  be 
the  associate  of  sudi  distinguished  scholars  as  those  whose  names  you  have 
announced  to  me,  is  indeed  to  have  attained  no  inconsiderable  object.  My 
gratification  would  be  complete,  if  1  could  hope  to  be  in  any  considerable 
degree  useful  in  the  accompli^ment  of  the  great  and  important  ends  of  the 
institution. 

The  “  general  views  of  the  society,”  as  they  are  presented  to  me  by  your 
very  interesting  communication,  have  my  cordial  concurrence,  and  under 
the  influence  of  this  feeling,  I  would  now  attempt  to  comply  with  the  con¬ 
cluding  request  of  your  letter,  if  the  expectation  which  you  have  author¬ 
ized  me  to  entertain  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  another  circular,  more  sui¬ 
ted  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  institution,  did  not  concur  with  my  present 
engagements,  to  invite  delay. 

I  enclose  the  amount,  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  as  admission  money. 
If  I  can  at  any  time  be  useful  in  this  quarter,  pray  command  my  services. 
You  will  oblige  me  by  an  early  communication  of  the  promised  circular, 
TJease  direct  your  letters  to  me  at  Savannah. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he,  very  respectfully 

And  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN, 

William  S.  Cardell,  Esq. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  Hon.  JAMES  MADISON, 
late  president  of  the  united  states. 


Montpelier,  Jan.  I9th  1821. 

Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  inclosing  a  copy  ofyour  cir¬ 
culars  on  the  subject  of  the  “  American  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles 
Lettres.”  It  informs  me  at  the  same  time,  that  the  society  has  been  pleased 
to  put  my  name  on  the  list  of  its  honorary  members.  I  request,  Sir,  that  they 
may  be  assured  of  the  respectful  impressions  with  which  1  receive  this  mark 
of  distinction. 


Having  heretofore  made  known  my  good  wishes  for  the  institution,  now 
developed  under  the  above  title,  I  have  only  to  renew  my  tender  of  them  ; 
and  to  express  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  names  enlisted  in  the  cause, 
that  the  Academy  will  be  the  means,  as  well  of  illustrating  the  present  ad¬ 
vance,  as  ot  extending  the  future  improvement  of  useful  and  ornamental  lit¬ 
erature  in  our  country. 

With  great  respect, 


W.  S.  Cardell,  Esq. 


JAMES  MADISON. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  Hon.  THOMAS  JEFFERSOxV, 

FORMERLY  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Monticello,  Jan.  27(h  1821. 

Sir, 

1  have  to  make  my  acknowledgements  for  the  honor  done  me  by  the  Am¬ 
erican  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres,  in  appointing  me  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  their  society  ;  and  I  pray  you  to  be  the  organ  of  rendering 
them  my  thanks.  At  my  age  and  distance,  I  can  be  but  a  very  unprofita¬ 
ble  associate  ;  but  I  sincerely  wish  them  all  the  success  which  the  object 
of  the  institution  merits.  The  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  our  language  is  of  first  importance.  Science  must  be  stationary,  unless 
language  advances  pari  pasm.  There  are  so  many  differences  between 
us  and  England,  of  soil,  climate,  culture,  productions,  laws,  religion,  and 
government,  that  we  must  be  left  far  behind  the  march  of  circumstances, 
were  we  to  hold  ourselves  rigorously  to  their  standard.  If,  like  the  French 
Academicians,  it  were  proposed  to  fix  our  language,  it  would  be  fortunate, 
that  the  step  was  not  taken  in  the  days  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  whose  vocab¬ 
ulary  would  illy  express  the  science  of  this  day.  Judicious  neology  can 
alone  give  strength  and  copiousness  to  language,  and  enable  it  to  be  the  ve¬ 
hicle  of  new  ideas.  I  pray  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  great  respect. 


William  S.  Cardell  Esq. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  Hon.  JOHN  MARSHALL, 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Richmond,  June  25th  1821. 


Sir, 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  in  due  course  of  the  mail,  your  letter  of 
the  I5th  inst.  informing  me  of  the  Iionor  conferred  on  me,  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres,  in  electing  me  one  of  their 
honorary  members. 

Do  me  the  favor.  Sir,  to  convey  my  acknowledgments  to  the  society,  for 
this  distinguished  and  highly  valued  mark  of  their  attention  ;  and  to  accom¬ 
pany  these  acknowledgments  with  the  expression  of  my  fears,  that  I  shall 
disappoint  the  expectations  under  which  the  election  was  made,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  so  much  in  my  power,  as  it  is  my  will,  to  contribute  those 
aids,  which  may  be  expected  from  a  member,  whose  wishes  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  institution  are  very  strong,  however  feeble  may  be  his  efforts. 

The  objects  of  the  institution  are  national,  and  it  will,  I  trust,  receive  the 
countenance  of  the  nation.  Inattention,  in  a  great,  a  free,  and  an  enlight¬ 
ened  people,  to  their  own  literature  and  to  their  own  language,  would,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  indicate  a  carlessness  respecting  matters  of 
high  interest,  a  disregard  of  the  opinion  of  those,  whose  opinion  is  most  val¬ 
uable,  of  which  the  United  States,  1  hope,  will  not  give  an  example. 

The  English  language  is  also  ours  ;  and  the  attempt  to  change  it  would 
be  more  than  Quixotism.  The  attempt  will  be  to  preserve  and  to  improve 
it.  It  is  a  great  subject,  in  which  the  two  nations  have  a  common  property, 
and  their  efforts  to  maintain  it,  ought  to  be  common.  Present  and  tempo¬ 
rary  circumstances  ;  the  present  state  of  society,  give  to  the  European  por¬ 
tion  of  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  some  right  to  take  the  lead  ;  but  Am¬ 
ericans  may  co-operate  in  the  joint  work,  and  may  exercise  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  performance  of  their  fellow  laborers,  as  well  as  on  their  own. 

Much  may,  1  think,  be  expected  from  the  society,  which  me  literary  gen- 
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tlemen  of  New  York*  have  the  honor  to  originate  ;  much  in  every  view, 
which  has  been  taken  of  it.  Were  its  only  good,  the  tendency  it  will  have 
to  preserve  a  sameness  of  language  throughout  our  own  wide  spreading 
country,  that  alone  would  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  public  attention. 

At  present,  the  intermingling  of  classes  ;  the  intercommunication  of  well 
educated  persons  with  those  whose  improvement  is  very  limited ;  the  re¬ 
movals  from  one  neighbourhood  and  state,  to  another  distant  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  another  state  ;  the  intimate  intercourse  thus  kept  up  between  all 
ranks,  and  the  different  parts  of  our  extensive  empire,  all  contribute  to  pre¬ 
serve  an  identity  of  language  through  the  United  States,  which  can  find  no 
example  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

As  our  population  becomes  more  dense,  these  causes  will  diminish  in 
their  operation  ;  and,  without  some  standard  which  all  will  respect,  and  to 
which  all  may  appeal,  it  is  not  probable,  that  our  language  will  escape 
those  casualties  and  deteriorations,  to  which  all  seem  to  be  exposed. 

I  have  delayed  my  acknowledgment  of  your  letter  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  private  conveyance,  as  a  small  pecuniary  contributiont  is  inclosed. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  politeness  of  your  communication,  and  believe 
me  to  be 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  MARSHALL. 


William  S.  Cardell,  Esq. 


FROM  The  Hon.  CHARLES  CARROLL  OF  CARROLLTON, 
ONE  OF  THE  THREE  SURVIVING  SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION 
OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 


Doughoragan,  18th  July,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Harper  lately  delivered  your  letter  of  the  1 5th  past,  notifying  my  be¬ 
ing  chosen  unanimously  by  the  society  as  one  of  its  honorary  members.  I 
consider  being  placed  in  the  rank  of  such  distinguished  names  as  highly 
Honorable.  That  the  institution  will  produce  the  happy  consequences  con¬ 
templated,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  in  time  will  cause  this  country  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  literary  talents.  The  nations  which  have  most  excelled  in 
science  and  in  arms,  have  also  been  pre-eminent  in  literature. 

Accept,  Sir,  my  thanks  for  your  friendly  wishes  for  the  tranquil  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  remaining  evening  of  my  life. 

I  have  requested  Mr.  Harper  to  inclose  in  this  letter,  a  check  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  As  I  cannot,  by  the  labor  of  the  mind,  and  learned  discus¬ 
sions,  promote  the  views  of  the  society,  I  beg  them  to  accept  the  donation, 
as  a  token  of  my  earnest  desire  for  their  fullest  success. 


I  remain  with  great  respect, 

Dear  Sir,  your  most 
Humble  servant, 

CHARLES  CARROLL,  ? 

OF  CARROLLTON.  S 

Williams.  Cardell, Esq. 

*  Such  is  the  spirit  manifested  from  Maine  to  ^Louisiana,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
what  state  is  entitled  to  the  highest  share  of  credit  j  but,  least  of  all,  can  the  members  in 
New  York  pretend  to  any  peculiar  merit  respecting  the  origin,  or  conduct  of  an  institution, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  in  all  its  principles,  as  broad  as  tl:e  national  character  and  inte¬ 
rests,  and  as  lasting  as  our  rivers  and  mountains.  C. 

I  Judge  MarshalPs  donation  was  100  dollars. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 


New-York,  27th  July,  1821* 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  this  day  received,  under  cover  from  Gen.  Harper,  your  cordial 
letter  of  the  18th  inst.  with  a  draft  for  one  hundred  dollars,  as  a  donation  to 
the  Am.  Acad,  of  Lan.  and  Belles  Lettres.  The  generous  sentiments  of 
the  gentlemen  composing  that  institution,  wilt  require  no  formal  delay  in 
returning,  in  their  behalf,  my  warmest  acknowledgments  for  such  a  commu¬ 
nication. 

That  this  institution  may  produce  the  happy  consequences,  which  you 
are  pleased  toexpresSj  must  be  the  earnest  wish  of  all  who  desire  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  country.  The  prospects  are  indeed  very  encouraging.  The 
character  and  talent  of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  work,  afford  a  strong  as¬ 
surance  of  ’he  ability  of  their  joint  exertions,  and  from  present  appearances 
it  would  be  unjust  to  suspect  their  disposition. 

Every  rational  man  must  expect  difficulties  in  such  an  undertaking* 
They  are  inseparable  from  every  object  of  national  utility  ;  and  besides 
those  which  in  this  case  exist  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  there  are  others* 
which  result  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Gnited  States.  Our 
extensive  territory,  and  scattered  popOlation,  and  the  Want  of  a  great  capi¬ 
tal,  where,  as  at  London  or  Paris,  men  of  letters  are  drawn  together  by  a 
thousand  motives  of  interest,  or  convenience,  are  objections  which  have 
be^  urged  against  attempting  a  national  literary  association  in  this  country. 

This  reasoning,  however,  against  the  facility  of  the  work,  presents  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  its  necessity.  There  needs  only  sufficient  mental  vi¬ 
gor  to  adapt  the  plan  to  our  actual  situation,  and  enough  of  patriotic  spirit 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  It  will  remain  to  be  seen,  whether  literary  concert 
in  this  country,  under  circumstances  differing  from  others,  may  not  be 
equally  efficacious.  Those  obstacles  which  at  the  outset  were  thought  most 
formidable,  have  been  surmounted  with  greater  ease  than  was  anticipated. 
If  any  portion  of  the  American  people  sliould  incline  to  doubt  and  abandon 
the  interest  of  their  country  for  trilling  difficulties,  it  certainly  will  not  be 
the  remaining  few,  (yet  in  mercy  spared  to  us)  who  were  conspicuous  ac¬ 
tors  in  1776. 

A  committee  will,  as  soon  as  convenient,  prepare  an  address  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  for  though  there  is,  among  the  members  of  the  society,  a  general  wish 
to  avoid  ostentation  ;  yet  “a  decent  respect  fot  the  opinions  of  mankind  ^ 
requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to”  their  un¬ 
dertaking. 

The  treasuier  has  deposited  your  donation,  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
trustees  of  the  institution,  and  I  can  have  no  doubt  oi  its  faithful  appropria¬ 
tion,  according  to  your  generous  intentions. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  best  wishes  and  highest  respect* 

W.  S.  CAKDELL,  Cor.  Sec.  i 
Am.  Acad,  of  Lan.  and  B.  Lettres.  ^ 

Hon,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 


LETTER  FROM  GEN.  ROBERT  G.  HARPER. 


Baltimore,  July  24lh,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, 

!  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  which  reach-* 
ed  me  on  the  21st.  with  your  printed  circular  of  the  12th.  Accept  my  best 
thanks  for  them,  with  the  assurance,  that  1  highly  prize  the  honor  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  ot  Language 


and  Belles  Lettres ;  and  shall  always  be  most  happy  to  contribute,  by  eve¬ 
ry  means  in  my  power,  towards  its  success,  in  the  highly  laudable  objects 
of  its  institution.  There  certainly  are  difficulties  in  its  way  ;  but  1  trust 
and  believe,  that  they  are  all  of  a  nature  to  yield  to  diligence,  zeal,  and  per¬ 
severance,  which  no  objects  can  be  more  fitted  to  inspire,  than  those  which 
this  institution  has  in  view. 

You  will  perceive  from  Mr.  Carroll’s  letter,  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
forward,  that  his  views  and  feelings  on  this  subject  are  similar  to  mine.  In¬ 
deed  he  feels  something  like  a  youthful  ardor,  inspired  at  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
ty  three,  by  the  prospects  which  this  great  national  undertaking  opens. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inclose  a  check,  payable  to  your  order,  for  125 
dollars  :  one  hundred  of  which  is  on  his  account,  as  explained  in  his  letter, 
and  the  rest  for  my  contributron.  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  make  some  of  a  nature  more  closely  connected  with  the  objects  of 
the  institution,  as  well  as  something  farther,  from  time  to  time,  of  this  kind. 

With  great  respect,  and  the  best 

Wishes,  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
ROBERTO.  HARPER. 

W.  S.  Cardell,  Estj. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 


New-York,  July  26t]i,  1821. 

Though  I  had  the  honor.  Sir,  to  address  you  very  recently  in  behalf  of 
the  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres,  many  interesting  communi¬ 
cations  have  been  received  since  the  date  of  my  last. 

The  sentiments  contained  in  your  letter,  received  this  day,  are  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  those  generally  expressed  by  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
our  country.  -It  is  not  only  gratifying,  but  a  little  unexpected,  to  find  such 
a  coincidence  of  opinion,  and  so  much  cordial  feeling  respecting  an  under¬ 
taking,  which  has  been  hitherto  regarded,  perhaps,  as  premature  and  which 
has  had  nothing  but  its  intrinsic  merit  to  give  it  any  eclat. 

The  excellent  letter  of  Mr.  Carroll,  with  his  donation  of  100  dollars  to 
the  society,  calls  up  the  most  impressive  associations  connected  with  the 
idea  of  our  national  independence.  Mr.  Carroll  is  not  alone  among  the 
distinguished  patriots  of  our  revolution.  As  members  of  this  national  so¬ 
ciety  these  venerable  men,  by  their  decision  and  their  active  aid,  have  set 
an  example  which  should  awaken  the  public  spirit  of  their  sons,  and  which 
with  due  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  our  nature,  cannot  fail  to  in¬ 
spire  the  most  animating  hopes-  There  never  was  a  country  whose  gener¬ 
al  literature  was  a  more  interesting  theme  for  the  exercise  of  talent  and  pa 
triotism  than  that  of  the  United  States.  We  are  beginning  in  some  degree, 
not  only  a  separate  nation,  but  another  world,  and  opening  a  new  destiny 
for  the  race  of  man.  If  we  are  to  rise  among  nations,  it  is  by  excelling  in 
the  arts  of  peace.  Our  interest  is  not  to  extend  our  territory  ;  but  to  bind 
together  by  every  moral  and  social  lie  what  we  already  possess.  If  nation¬ 
al  pride  can  ever  be  considered  a  virtue,  salutary  in  its  tendency,  it  is  in 
the  United  States.  We  do  not  trace  our  origin  to  the  offspring  ot  a  preten¬ 
ded  God,  nurtured  by  a  wolf;  but  to  men  whose  example  and  worth  are  the 
subject  of  authentic  history.  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  cannot 
trace  the  trembling  hand  of  the  patriarchs  of  our  country,  in  their  various 
letters  before  me,  without  a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  in  looking  back  to  the 
commencement  of  our  independence,  and  forward,  to  our  opening  pros¬ 
pects  ;  and  1  think  he  must  be  a  cold  blooded  American  who  would  not 
find  his  pulse  quickened  under  such  an  influence. 

No  rational  man  expects  to  see  a  millenium  on  the  earth  by  human  means. 
While  society  exists  it  must  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  its  vices  and 
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defects.  In  a  free  country  however,  much  more  probably  depends  on  pub¬ 
lic  establishments,  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  a  country  like  this,  an 
institution  which  could  combine  the  best  character  and  talent,  on  free  and 
patriotic  principles,  to  improve  national  literature,  and  direct  its  energies, 
in  some  degree,  to  objects  of  national  honor  and  utility,  seems  to  promise 
the  happiest  results  which  human  wisdom  can  effect.  There  is  no  need' 
of  any  visionary  calculations  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  practical  and  impor¬ 
tant  undertaking,  and  capable  of  being  prosecuted  by  rational  and  practi- 
tical  means.  Learning,  partial  or  general,  must  depend  on  aid  and  gui¬ 
dance,  on  system  and  concert  to  promote  it,  as  much  as  any  other  effect  on 
its  cause.  “To  have  pigeons,  build  pigeon  houses  was  the  pithy  saying 
of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  sages.  We  have  advantages,  as  a  people, 
which  it  becomes  a  duty  to  put  to  the  best  use.  Among  other  nations,  ages 
have  elapsed  between  their  commencement,  and  any  considerable  advance¬ 
ment  in  learning  and  arts.  It  is  a  fact  exceedingly  interesting,  new  in 
in  human  history,  and  grateful  to  the  American  people,  that  those  who  had 
so  large  a  share  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  national  temple,  should  be 
spared  to  aid  in  its  Bnishing  ornaments,  and  leave  the  structure  complete. 

Whatever  the  sordid  may  say,  our  fathers  have  taught  us  that  patriotism 
is  not  an  empty  name  ;  and  until  the  trial  is  fairly  made,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose,  that  Americans  will  fail  to  provide  an  abode,  where 
knowledge  and  virtue,  the  chosen  companions  of  Freedom,  may  delight  to 
dwell. 

With  the  highest  respect.  Sir, 

I  remain  your  very  faithful  serv’t, 

W.  S.  CARDELL. 

LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  M‘DUFFIE,  Es^. 

MEMnCR  OF  CONGRESS  FOR  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Edgfield  Court  House,  S,  C.  10th  Aug.  1821, 

Sin, 

1  have  rrccivcil  your  letter  of  a  recent  date,  informing  me  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres,  have  elected  me  a  member 
of  that  institution  ;  and  must  beg  you  to  assure  the  society,  that  1  am  duly 
sensible  of  the  honor  thereby  conferred  upon  me.  It  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  render,  as  a  member,  such  humble  contributions  of  service,  as 
the  engrossing  demands  of  my  more  practical  duties  may  permit*  I  can  do 
little  more  at  present,  than  to  express  iny  entire  and  cordial  approbation  of 
this  national  and  patriotic  enterprise,  and  my  decided  opinion,  that  nothing 
is  necessary,  but  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  those  engaged  in  it,  to  ensure 
results  of  the  most  extensive  and  permanent  utility.  Those  who  have  at  all 
reflected  upon  the  philosophy  of  national  greatness,  cannot  but  be  sensible, 
how  much  it  depends  upon  the  national  character  for  literature  and  science  ; 
and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  the  progress  of  intellectual  improvement  de¬ 
pends  very  much  upon  the  state  of  language.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  the  least 
singular  paradox,  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  that 
although,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ideas  must  precede  vvords,  yet  it  is  by  the 
instrumentality  of  language  only,  that  the  mind  can  arrive  at  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  conceptions.  In  all  the  more  profound  investigations  of  philosophy, 
language  is  the  medium  of  mental  perception.  As  the  means  of  merely 
communicating  thought,  the  improvement  of  language  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance  ;  but  considered  as  the  means  of  thinking,  it  becomes  doubly  so. 
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A  comparative  view  of  the  languages  of  different  nations,  and  the  progress 
they  have  respectively  made  in  extending  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge, 
would  lead  us,  I  think,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  progress  of  each,  has  been 
affected,  more  by  the  state  of  their  language,  than  by  any  other  single  cause 
not  even  excepting  their  political  condition. 

The  Chinese  for  example,  are  in  all  probability  the  most  ancient  people 
on  earth,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  determining  the  identity  and  an¬ 
tiquity  of  a  nation.  They  have  enjoyed  the  longest  progress,  without  any 
such  retrograde  movement  as  occurred  on  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  northern  barbarians.  During  the  long  course  of  their  histo¬ 
ry,  they  have  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing  men  and  things,  the  only 
sources  of  knowledge,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  combinations.  From 
the  density  of  their  population  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence, 
they  have  had  every  thing  to  stimulate  their  ingenuity  and  inventions  :  yet 
how  comparatively  insignificant  are  their  intellectual  attainments!  To 
what  shall  we  ascribe  their  inferiority  ?  Their  government,  though  despotic 
in  theory,  is  patriarchal  in  practice  ;  so  that  their  political  condition  is  not 
more  unpropitious  to  mental  improvement,  than  that  of  most  European  na¬ 
tions.  Nor  have  they  labored  under  the  enthralment  of  a  debasing  and 
jealous  superstition,  which  sought  to  erect  its  dominion  upon  the  general 
ignorance  of  mankind.  As  far  as  physical  causes  can  be  supposed  to  have 
any  influence,  the  Chinese  occupy  a  very  eligible  position.  Their  climate 
is  both  temperate  and  various.  The  question  then  recurs,  to  what  shall  we 
ascribe  their  inferiority  ?  1  think  it  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  their  imper¬ 
fect  and  cumbersome  language.  It  is  impossible  for  any  people  to  make 
much  progress  in  science,  when  it  is  the  labor  of  a  life  time  to  become  a 
proficient  in  their  language.  The  sudden  impulse  given  to  the  march  of 
the  human  mind,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Latin  language  amongst  the  na¬ 
tions  of  modern  Europe,  shows  most  strikingly  the  importance  of  a  good  me¬ 
dium  of  thought.  In  this  instance  we  are  in  no  danger  of  confounding  cau¬ 
ses  ;  for  in  all  other  respects,  the  physical  and  moral  state  of  modern  Europe, 
was  the  same  before  the  treasure  was  discovered  at  Amalphi,  as  afterwards. 
To  be  sure  nations  were  advancing,  and  would  have  continued  to  advance 
without  the  aid  of  the  newdy  discovered  language  ;  but  the  sudden  and  vis¬ 
ible  acceleration  of  their  movements,  can  be  attributed  only  to  that  single 
cause. 

Ilou  have  very  judiciously  adverted  to  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  as  rendering  necessary  a  national  standard  of  lan¬ 
guage,  established  by  an  authority  which  will  command  general  respect 
and  acquiescence. 

From  the  novelty  of  our  situation,  we  must  innovate  upon  our  vernacular 
language.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  new  things,  physical,  moral, 
and  political.  Where  new  ideas,  and  new  combinations  of  ideas  are  con¬ 
tinually  occurring  to  us,  would  it  not  be  an  intolerable  vassalage,  which  would 
restrain  us  from  making  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  our  language. 

Shall  we  wait  for  the  sanction  of  the  British  tribunals  of  criticism,  before 
we  venture  to  answer  our  own  peculiar  wants  by  introducing  a  new  word. 

Those  tribunals  have  a  great  ascendancy  over  the  opinions  of  literary 
men  in  this  country.  With  many,  their  denunciations  are  as  terrible,  as 
■were  the  Papal  Bulls,  in  the  darkest  days  of  Romish  superstition.  In  fact 
no  individual  can  be  very  willing  to  encounter  them.  Hence  the  impor¬ 
tance  ot  such  an  association  as  the  American  Academy  of  Language  and 
Belles  Lettres,  which  will  doubtless  acquire,  at  no  distant  period,  a  charac¬ 
ter  sufficiently  imposing,  to  give  the  stamp  of  authority  to  any  new  word 
they  may  deliberately  sanction.  In  all  improvements  of  our  language,  how¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  preserving  its  symmetry  ;  and  1  cannot 
but  regret,  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  important  particu¬ 
lar,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  This  remark  particularly 
applies  to  interpolations  from  the  French  language,  now  but  too  common. 
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To  give  a  single  example  which  happens  to  occur  at  the  moment,  such  a 
word  as  “  eclaircissement'^  ought  never  to  deform  the  symmetry  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  when  ‘‘  explanation^^  and  “  elucidation^^  are  amply  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vey  the  same  idea,  in  all  its  modifications.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  a 
word  so  long  sanctioned  should  be  formally  expelled  by  a  retrospective  der 
cree  of  any  literary  Tribunal ;  but  1  shoula  hope  such  words  would  become 
obsolete  by  gradual  disuse  and  that  their  introduction,  in  future,  should  bo 
positively  discountenanced.  1  think  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  fur¬ 
nish  decidedly  the  best  materials  for  improving  our  own  :  for,  besides  their 
superior  dignity  and  force,  it  somehow  happens,  that  in  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  derived  from  these  sources,  the  words  are  so  modified  as  to  receive 
an  English  form  ;  but  in  improvements  derived  from  the  French,  the  origi¬ 
nal  termination  and  pronunciation  are  both  retained ;  owing,  perhaps  to  its 
being  the  living  language  of  a  nation  having  a  high  literary  character. 

I  am  with  great  respect. 

Your  obed’t  serv’t. 

GEORGE  M‘DUFFIE. 

William  S.  Cardell,  Esq. 


LETTER  FROM  PETER  DERBIGNY,  Esq.  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

t 


New  Orleans,  Sep.  7th,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  received,  some  days  ago,  your  letter  of  the  21st.  July  last,  informing 
me  that  1  have  been  elected  one  of  the  corresponding  members  of  the  Am-* 
crican  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lellres.  1  accept  that  appoint¬ 
ment  with  much  pleasure,  though  1  apprehend  my  acceptance  will  prove  of 
but  ’little  use  to  that  distinguished  association.  1  am  indeed  an  admirer  ot 
English  lliterature,  and  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it  can  no  where  flour¬ 
ish  more  than  in  the  United  States,  where  no  bounds  are  set  to  the  freedom 
of  lliought ;  and  where  the  human  mind,  unshackled  by  prejudices,  may 
soar  to  any  lieight,  and  attain  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection.  With  these 
sentiments,  I  shall  feel  a  lively  interest  in  tne  improvements,  which  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  a  society  like  this,  cannot  fail  to  produce,  in  the  national  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  so  far  1  w’ill  not  be  an  inactive  member  :  but  1  have  to  regret  my 
incompetency  to  give  any  assistance  in  the  principal  undertaking  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  that  of  purifying  and  fixing  the  English  language,  a  language, 
which,  though  mine  by  adoption,  I  do  not  possess  sufficiently  well  for  the 
purposes  of  criticism.  On  my  zeal,  however,  and  on  my  efforts  to  find  out 
some  employment,  in  which  1  may  be  of  some  use,  the  society  may  rely  ; 
for  no  member  of  it  can  be  more  strongly  impressed  than  I  am,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  an  establishment  to  the  community  at  large,  at  thesamo 
lime  that  none  is  more  alive  to  the  enjoyments,  which  a  connexion  between 
the  lovers  of  literature,  can  afford  to  them  particularly. 

1  am  very  respectfully.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

PETER  DERBIGNY 
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LETTER  FROM  ALFRED  MOORE,  Esquirk,  OF  N.  C. 


Wilmington,  7th  July,  182L 

I  HAVE  perceived.  Sir,  with  very  {rreat  pleasure,  the  organization  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres  has  been  determined  on 
and  commenced  in  the  city  of  New- Y"ork.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  question, 
whether  literary  institutions  are  a  public  benefit  :  time  has  sufficiently  test¬ 
ed  their  usefulness  ;  and  the  civilized  world  has  been  their  debtor,  troin 
their  origin  with  Socrates,  to  their  revival  under  Charlemagne  ;  and  thence 
down  to  the  present  day.  If  we  look  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  we  shall  find  its  grade  in  the  civilized  world,  marked  to  a  line  by 
its  literary  taste  and  acquirement;  and  these  are  unerringly  denoted  by 
the  public  institutions  which  are  established  for  the  diffusion  of  science. 
Such  are  the  incidents  of  time,  and  they  are  always  characteristic.  How 
high  and  just  a  source  of  pride  then  is  it  to  the  American  People,  to  see, 
at  so  early  a  period  of  their  national  existence,  a  point  already  attained  in 
refinement  and  literature,  Avhich  other  nations  have  only  gained,  by  the 
slow  impelling  power  of  centur}^  pressing  century  onward. 

1  will  not  confine  myself  to  a  bare  hope,  that  the  Academy  will  be  pat¬ 
ronized  by  government — Congress,  on  proper  application,  will  doubtless 
make  a  liberal  appropriation  for  its  support.  But  in  the  mean  time,  and 
until  such  appropriation  shall  be  made,  1  think  it  both  unjust,  and  discredit¬ 
able  to  tlie  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  suffer  the  institution  to  fall  as 
a  burden,  on  those  with  whom  it  has  originated.  You  will  perceive  Sir, 
that  I  have  acted  upon  this  impression  ,  but  the  small  donation  sent  under 
cover,  must  only  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  my  friendly  feeling — I 
will  contribute  again  and  again,  as  the  affairs  of  the  institution  may  require. 

Very  respectfull}’.  Sir, 

Your  ob’t  serv’t. 

A.  MOORE. 

Williams.  Cardell  Esqr. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

New-York,  July  25th,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  recently  received  your  letterof  the7thinst.  enclosing  Fifty  dollars 
for  the  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres.  Every  American  who  loves 
his  country  will  join  me  in  thanks  to  you  for  such  a  communication. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  certain  than  the  public  benefit  resulting 
from  learned  associations,  if  well  conducted;  and  there  are  several  reasons 
Avhy  tliey  are  more  necessary  and  capable  of  being  more  efficient  in  the 
United  States  than  any  where  else.  I’his  is  the  only  country  here  y)ublic 
opinion  can  be  lull^'  and  freely  expressed,  and  \vhere  the  public  will  con¬ 
trols  every  thing  by  its  direct  operation.  We  have  no  establishments  blind¬ 
ly  venerated  for  their  antiquity.  If  corruption  exists  among  us  it  is  not  yet 
reduced  to  sy.stem,  .sanctioned  by  long  u-^age,  and  defended  by  self  interest 
completely  organized  and  disciplined  for  that  purpose.  We  are  less  fixed 
and  less  tenacious  in  manners,  habits  and  taste,  probably  than  any  other  na¬ 
tion  deemed  civilized  ;  because  we  have  depended  on  foreigners  for  our 
standyd.  Without  meaning  to  censure  our  countrymen,  it  was  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  that,  while  colonies,  they  should  look  to  the  parent  country  as 
the  chiefseat  of  excellence  in  customs,  opinions,  talents,  and  laws,  and  this 
influence  naturally  continued  after  w’e  became  politically  independent. 
The  books  which  guided  our  thoughts  and  actions  were  noi  made  for  us  ; 
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but  came  lo  us  incidentally  irorn  abroad.  As  a  people  we  were  not  litera¬ 
ry  ;  but  those  who  did  read  were,  as  they  always  will  be,  the  oracles  of 
the  illiterate,  and  in  this  case  became  tlje  mere  interpreters  of  foreign  doc¬ 
trines  to  the  mass  of  the  community.  Abeunt  sludia  in  mores.”  It  is  the 
moral  order  of  society,  that  the  geiuji  al  course  of  reading  forms  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  habits.  Our  American  Goddess  with  cap  and  buskins,  being  quite 
in  her  prime  of  life,  ought  to  be  supposed  to  have  good  tye  sight ;  yet  the 
honest  damsel  has  worn  her  mother’s  spectacles,  till  she  began  to  think  she 
could  not  take  a  fair  view  of  the  world,  even  of  her  own  possessions,  with¬ 
out  them.  Is  not  ourgcneral  system  (d  legislation,  as  well  as  the  fashion  o 
our  thoughts,  too  slavishly  drawn  from  piecedents  in  foreign  countries, 
and  with  too  little  reference  to  a  rational  investigation  of  facts  in  our 
own  ?  The  general  arguments  which  have  swayed  us  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  were  laconic,  and  at  first  view,  not  without  some  appearance  of  logic. 
Our  standing  lesson  has  been,  the  Europeans,  as  nations,  are  older  than  we 
are  and  consequently  know  more.  They  are  the  best  judges  in  learning 
and  taste,  and  therefore  what  they  do  we  should  not  presume  to  condemn  ; 
and  what  they  have  left  undone  we  ou^ht  not  to  attempt.  The  literature 
beyond  the  Atlantic  is  better  than  can  be  expected  in  this  new  world,  and 
bri  nging  this  genera]  axiom  to  its  special  application,  a  foreign  production 
is  better,  because  it  is  foreign  ;  and  an  American  is  worse,  because  it  is 
American.  This  is  in  substance  the  sophistry  to  which  we  have  patiently 
listened,  and  which  has  entangled  and  degraded  ns.  Need  we  be  told  that 
these  sentiments  are  belter  fitted  for  Botany  Bay,  than  for  four  and  twenty 
states  and  ten  millions  of  people,  calling  themselves  independent,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  greater  advantages  fijan  Almigfity  Beneficence  has  ever  condensed 
on  any  other  portion  of  tlie  human  race. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  principles  laid  down  by  the  fathers  of  our  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  their  able  expositions  of  them,  which  commanded  the  admiration  of 
European  statesmen  and  scholais,  produced  a  powerful  effect.  The  exam¬ 
ples  of  our  sages  illustrated  their  doctrines,  which  indeed  have  something 
in  their  nature  more  easil}’’ learned  than  forgotten,  among  a  people  not  pre¬ 
determined  to  be  slaves.  If  our  political  institutions  had  not  been  obvious¬ 
ly  and  greatly  good  ;  if  they  had  not  been  defended  by  a  band  which  would 
have  done  honor  to  Rome  when  Rome  didhonor  to  man  ;  if  there  had  not 
been  much  of  inherent  soundness  in  the  general  American  character,*  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  under  the  flood  of  influence  poured  in  upon  us  from  cities 
and  courts  abroad,  we  should  not  have  grown  ashamed  of  our  untinselled 
republicanism,  and  abandoned  it,  from  courtesy  to  those  acknowledged  su- 
^  periors  whose  approbation  we  so  reverently  sought.  Our  distinctive  na * 
Bonal  character  lias  been  unsettled  and  fluctuating  between  an  attachment 
to  our  own  institutions,  which  we  know  to  be  good,  and  the  desire  of  for¬ 
eign  applause  which  we  have  too  blindly  cherished.  As  these  different 
principles  have  operated,  they  have  produced  at  the  same  time,  in  motley 
confusion,  a  debasing  snbmissiveness  and  a  spirit  of  rancorous  and  misguided 
hostility.  Our  national  organi/ation  has  been  merely  political.  Having 
no  general  rallying  point  in  literature,  taste,  and  moral  sentiment,  we  have 
acquired  but  little  of  that  dclinito  and  systematic  national  feeling  which  is 
the  basis  of  exalted  patriotism,  and  is  connected  with  (he  noblest  powers 
and  best  principles  of  our  nature.  Ttio  true  way  to  command  respect  is  to 
make  a  noble  exertion  in  these  great  objects,  as  we  have  done  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  our  civil  rights.  An  institution  lor  such  a  purpose,  truly  national  in 
its  character,  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  libeical  but  vigorous  in  its  prosecu¬ 
tion,  is  greatly  ivanted  under  the  present  situation  of  our  country.  The 
lime  is  auspicious.  General  peace  affords  facilities  for  an  extensive  corres¬ 
pondence  abroad.  Those  party  asperities  which  have  divided  us  have 
chiefly  subsided,  and  left  us  to  act  tt)gether  for  the  national  interest.  Such 
an  institution  is  capable  of  contributing,  in  a  high  degree,  to  our  permanent 
welfare.  It  will  concentrate  the  best  scholarship  and  talent  of  our  country, 
and,  by  concentrating,  improve  them;  it  will  promote  social  feeling  and 
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intercourse,  and  honorable  sentiments  in  the  different  states  towards  each 
other.  It  will  make  our  country  better  known  as  a  whole,  and  cause  it  to 
be  more  respected  at  home  and  abroad-  The  extension  of  knowledge  will  de¬ 
velop  more  fully  our  various  resources;  open  new  channels  to  industry ; 
promote  virtue  and  good  order,  and  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  ;  it 
will  give  our  countrymen  more  enlarged  views  of  their  duties  and  interests  ; 
exalt  the  general  character  ;  increase  the  aggregate  of  enjoyment,  and  open 
the  heart  to  a  more  expanded  philanthropy. 

Notwithstanding  the  censures,  partly  just,  which  have  been  so  liberally 
bestowed  upon  us,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  real  scholars  of  Europe  are 
hostile  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  information  received  is  expressive 
of  much  cordiality  ;  a  perfect  readiness  to  concur  in  our  objects  and  recip¬ 
rocate  our  offers  of  correspondence.  We  had  no  just  reason  to  think  other¬ 
wise.  Ifw^e  attend  to  the  character  of  those  from  whom  we  have  received 
the  most  obloquy,  we  find  that  they  are  either  an  inferior  order  of  men,  or 
that  they  had  obvious  motives  of  self  interest  for  slandering  us.  By  doing 
justice  to  our  own  cause,  we  shall  have  abundant  means  of  repaying  the 
courtesy  of  foreign  scholars  ;  for  no  country  can  present  more  important  ob¬ 
jects  of  philosophic  investigation  than  the  United  States.  The  difference 
of  political  and  religious  institutions  should  present  no  formidable  barrier 
to  the  intercourse  of  enlightened  men.  The  cause  of  science  and  letters  is 
the  common  cause  of  the  great  and  good  through  the  world.  Our  insti¬ 
tutions  should  be  manfully  defended,  and  our  character  as  a  people  eleva¬ 
ted,  by  all  reasonable  exertions,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  national  greatness. 
We  on  the  other  hand  have  nothing  to  fear  from  jealous  and  interested  ri¬ 
vals,  and  should  only  degrade  ourselves  by  engaging  in  a  spiteful  literary 
w’ar.  Policy  as  well  as  generous  sentiments  requires  us  to  conduct  wdth  po¬ 
liteness  and  candor  towards  the  friends  of  useful  learning  abroad. 

Though  there  is  among  American  scholars,  a  great  coincidence  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  chief  points  proposed,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  that  opposition 
can  be  entirely  avoided. 

In  such  an  undertaking  we  must  expect  some  local  and  personal  jealousy; 
more  of  course  among  the  second  and  third  class  of  men  than  the  first.  Per¬ 
sons  of  commanding  powers  of  mind,  consciously  resting  on  their  own  mer¬ 
its,  are  not  anxious  to  degrade  others.  Yet  our  country  is  not  like  other 
countries,  if  it  has  not  individuals  more  zealous  to  display  their  own  impor¬ 
tance  than  to  promote  the  public  good.  This  spirit  will  be  manifested  in 
captious  objections  to  whatever  course  may  be  pursued.  It  is  one  of  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  our  countrymen  freely  to  find  fault,  not  only  with  what  their  judg¬ 
ment  disapproves,  but  with  what  interferes  with  their  views  of  personal  ad¬ 
vantage.  Sinister  hostility  will  exist  in  some  instances,  where  open  oppo¬ 
sition  will  not  choose  to  appear.  Some  who  ought  to  assist  in  leading  the 
way,  and  to  act  with  spirit  and  decision  will  maintain  a  prudent  reserve, 
ready  to  take  either  side  according  to  the  event.  In  the  present  state  of 
society,  few  men  have  firmness  to  support  a  good  thing  because  it  is  good, 
without  waiting  to  see  whether  it  will  be  successful  or  popular;  and  be¬ 
sides,  from  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  the  easiest  way  for  a  man  of 
moderate  intellect  to  assume  the  appearance  of  wisdom,  is  by  a  little  sagaci¬ 
ty  in  doubting.  A  thousand  frivolous  objections  will  arise  for  want  of  a 
proper  comprehension  of  the  subject. 

All  these  are  the  every  day  vexations  incident  to  any  important  enter¬ 
prise  connected  with  public  opinion.  In  forming  a  rallying  point  for  na¬ 
tional  literature,  that  portion  of  our  citizens  on  whom  success  must  chiefly 
depend,  are  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  difliculties  like  these.  Anierican 
scholarship  has  too  far  been  desultory,  local  and  sectarian.  There  is  a  re¬ 
ciprocity  of  interest,  and  should  be  cordial  feeling  between  the  different 
parts  of  our  extensive  territory.  VVe  need  an  improvement  of  the  moral 
and  social  ties  that  bind  us.  It  is  literature,  in  its  connexion  with  national 
character,  habits,  laws,  and  religion,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
must  make  us  one  people.  This  must  guide  our  schools,  stimulate  civiU 
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rulievL*  courts,  and  reward  our  heroes.  It  is  liere,  if  any  where  on 
earth,  that  freedom  must  make  a  stand  worthy  of  her  hi^ti  pretensions' 
Here  !*h()ul(l  he  instituted  tlrit  tribunal  of  philosophic  truth  which  uiulaz- 
zletl  hy  false  greatness,  learhssly  judtres  kin{f.s  aiv'  nations,  referring 
the  world  to  its  Author,  and  it*^  ii.hahd;  nts  to  tin  ir  (!r:f  in,  nature,  and  ulti¬ 
mate  destination.  To  pre[)are  the  basis  and  collect  the  ii-.^u  ri  ds  for  surli 
a  superstructure  as  America  oujrht  to  raise,  is  indeed  an  exceedingly  difli- 
cult  undoi'takine^  ;  hut  it  is  not  impo.isihle.  “  The  (d)ject  is  worth  the  toil,” 
and  the  prospect  is  hrij* hlenirii^  by  every  day’s  progress. 

It  is,  I  believe,  common  amont,^  nations,  to  cousifler  as  unattainable  or 
unnecessary,  all  improvements  beyond  what  they  have  witnessed.  The 
hiiihcst  comiition  of  life,  which  according:  to  theii  knowledge  has  be  en  at¬ 
tained,  is  their  standard  of  perfection.  Such  however  has  been  the  prog:r(  .ss  of 
improvement  in  this  country,  that  our  citizens  ought  from  past  experience,  t<- 
acquire  some  skill  in  prospective  calculations.  \Ve  have  seen  a  succession 
of  enterprises,  considered  in  their  proposition  wild  and  im])racticahle  ;  in 
their  progress  arduous  and  doubtful  ;  hut  simple  and  necessary  when  achie¬ 
ved.  We  look  with  mingled  pity  and  contempt  on  the  savage  pounding 
his  grain  in  a  mortar  ;  but  it  is  probable  the  inventor  of  the  first  mill  was 
considered  as  a  castle  builder,  if  not  a  wizzard  ora  lunatic.  The  man  who 
undertakes  bold  plans  of  improvement  beyond  what  have  been  before  at¬ 
tempted,  must,  as  a  general  rule,  expect  illiberal  censure  and  depend  ori 
posterity  to  do  him  justice.  If,  relying  on  his  own  energy  ami  consciou-; 
rectitude,  he  succeed  in  spite  of  opposition,  he  may  expect  a  subscription 
to  be  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  for  him  when  he  is  dead.  I  need  lUil, 
in  illustration  of  this,  adduce  to  you  the  names  of  Colunibus,  Gallileo,  Co¬ 
pernicus  and  others,  whose  stories  are  familiar  to  our  school  boys  :  Vet  witij 
all  these  defects  in  the  mass  of  society,  and  with  a  knowhulge,  tliar 
Americans  are  not  without  theirshare,  let  us  not  give  way  to  misanthropy 
and  denounce  as  enthusiasts  or  fool«,  all  who  are  inclined  to  think  well  of 
their  species,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  All  com  tn  uni  ties  are 
not  equally  bad.  Not  only  different  nations  are  seen  in  vastly  different  gra¬ 
dations  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  but  the  same  country  is  at  one  periofl  of 
its  history,  lirst  in  arts,  in  arms,  in  science  and  glory  ;  and,  at  anotlier, 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  ignorance,  turpitude,  and  suffering.  This  is  a  moral 
difference  depending  on  human  exertions  and  institutions.  The  best  state 
of  society  wliich  has  ever  existed  is  not  only  very  imperfect,  but  far  below 
what  it  might  have  been  rendered  hy  human  means.  There  is  certainly  an 
attainable  excellence  in  the  condition  of  society,  which  has  never  been 
reached  nor  even  attempted  on  any  rational  plan.  This  is  not  a  work  for  a 
visionary  schemer.  It  requires  the  united  efforts  of  many  wise  heads  and 
good  hearts,  of  mucli  practical  talent  and  experience.  In  the  complicated 
machinery  of  national  affair^,  there  are  certain  chief  springs  which,  it  they 
cr>uld  he  rightly  u«:ed,  would  produce  most  astonishing  and  salutary  effecL'. 
Thi«  is  what  may  properly  be  called  tlje  science  of  humanity.  The  art  of 
instructing  anfl  governing  communities  so  as  best  to  j)rotect  fh'  ir  rights, 
suppl}’^  their  \vaMts,  exalt  their  nature,  and  promote  their  iiappiness.  It  you 
ask  me  to  furnish  a  detailed  scheine  of  proceeding  for  this  purpose,  I  liave 
not  experience  enough  to  do  it  justice,  and  too  much  to  make  a  vain  .at- 
leiMjot.  There  is  something  of  pood  sense  in  the  saying,  that  plans  lor  ihe 
conduct  of  public  affairs  come  wiiJj  a  bad  grace,  except  from  a  se.tt  ol  au¬ 
thority.  It  would  be  a  great  point  gained  if  some  individual  eijoying  die 
united  advantages  of  talent,  station,  and  weight  of  chaiacler.  wiuild  go  .so 
far  at  least  as  to  ofler  some  general  proposition  and  invite  nticiition  to  if. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficullies  in  any  etfeclual  attempt,  is  the  .«‘trong  preju¬ 
dice  against  innovation.  It  is  tjue  that  liie  rage  of  novelty  is  iVeqiiently 
productive  of  great  mi.‘'C!iief ;  hut  an  inveterate  attachment  to  absurd  cus¬ 
toms  is  tlie  stnnding  evil  of  all  limes  and  countries.  In  scc-king  the  means 
of  improvement,  the  true  {diilo.'-opher  will  neither  disregard  the  lessons  ol 
e.\pt rience,  nor  he  slavishly  bound  by  antiquated  precedents.  All  moral 
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changes  must  necessarily  be  p»o2:ressive  ;  and  forced  or  violent  ones  should 
not  be  attempted.  Even  those  principles  evidently  founded  in  truth  and 
nature,  must  not  be  rashly  applied  in  opposition  to  existitiji^  circumstances. 
A  chan2^e  should  be  wrou2;ht  by  a  well  devised  and  .gradual  substitution, 
with  a  concurring-  chano:e  of  opinion  and  feelins: ;  unless  it  be  determined 
beforehand  to  employ  a  great  power,  and  risk  the  calamities  which  may 
follow.  The  worst  general  establishment  may  in  time  acquire  a  conformity 
of  its  parts,  which  shall  give  it  the  appearance  of  consistency  ;  and  com¬ 
munities  are  often  found  more  pertinacious  in  defence  of  long  cherished  er¬ 
ror?,  thmeven  in  support  of  truth.  This  is  particularly  the  case,  ifgene- 
ral  [)reiu(iice  is  encountered  in  the  way  of  direct  attack.  An  ineffectual  at¬ 
tempt  to  correct  the  abuses  of  power,  or  of  absurd  custom,  produces  a  re¬ 
action  very  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  Since  a  few  crazy  men 
in  Europe  went  to  great  extravagance  of  wickedness  under  pretence  of  hu¬ 
man  perfectability.  the  prevailing  prejudice  is  in  favor  of  keeping  stationa¬ 
ry,  or  waiting  for  kings  to  advance  the  cause  of  general  happiness.  It  is 
unoopiiiarto  attempt  any  bold  and  comprehensive  plan  of  reform,  and  par¬ 
tial  ones  are  commonly  unavailing.  Without  offering  any  fine  theory  be- 
yr)n  I  hum  iu  po  ver  to  carry  into  effect,  there  are,  between  perfection  and 
C  iffranan  ignorance,  many  intermediate  degrees  depending  on  rational 
and  practicable  merans.  The  French  government  appear  in  nothing  so  dig¬ 
nified  and  commanding,  as  in  their  patronage  of  learning.  The  improve¬ 
ments  introduced  by  tlieir  philosophers  into  all  branches  of  business  depen¬ 
ding  on  sc  entitle  principles,  are  the  chief  reason  why  France  has  been 
able  for  the  last  seven  years,  to  support  such  a  burden  with  so  little  appa¬ 
rent  pressure.  The  lifieral  encouragement  given  under  Louis  XVI.  to 
Cruyton  Morveau,  Gay  Lussac,  Chaptal,  and  others,  to  visit  and  assist  in 
the  mines  and  factories,  though  a  trifling  expense  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  has  produced  millions  to  the  treasury,  and  greatly  increased  the  ca¬ 
pable  productiveness  of  the  kingdom.  The  fact  of  there  being  at  this  time, 
so  many  French  gentlemen  of  science  in  the  service  of  their  government, 
exploring  dilferent  countries,  and  ours  among  the  rest,  might  furnish  a  hint 
by  which  this  new  republic  should  profit.  It  is  the  business  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  Scientiiic  men,  to  aid  the  mass  of  the  people  in  striking  out 
uew  channels  of  industry,  or  in  improving  the  old.  We  hear  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  dogma,  that  business  does  best  when  left  to  itself.  It  is 
true  that  no  public  regulation  can  supply  the  want  of  personal  enterprise  ; 
but  that  individuals  of  limited  information  do  not  always  manage  to  the 
})est  advantage,  is  a  fact  of  which  most  persons  of  experience  have  obtained 
some  proof.  Individuals,  sometimes  those  of  ordinary  talents,  pursuing 
tlmir  separate  interests,  may  do  much  in  the  examination  of  detached  fiicts  ; 
hut  enlightened  systems,  or  great  plans  of  national  utility,  are  not  produced 
ill  this  way.  The  necessity  of  discipline,  combined  strength,  and  guiding 
talent,  are  well  understood  in  an  army  ;  but  the  effect  of  national  concert  in 
great  moral  operations,  has  never  been  sufficiently  tried. 

\Vhat  you  have  mentioned,  Sir,  respecting  our  Congress  coincides  with  the 
wishes  of  many  oi  our  distinguished  citizens;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
much  dependauce  can  be  placed  on  their  legislative  aid.  There  are  men 
ol  estimable  character  and  talents  among  them,  and  undoubtedly  a  gene¬ 
ral  good  disposition  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  yet,  as  a 
tto-ly,  constituted  as  they  are,  we  can  hardly  expect  them  by  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  deep  judging  foresight,  to  anticipate  and  control  public  senti¬ 
ment,  or  to  devise  any  masterly  plan  of  national  improvement.  Our  best 
\yis.l)m  as  Americans  is  not  to  deceive  ourselves  nor  others  ;  but  co-ae  to 
t!if  truili  in  a  manly  way.  Though  'Ae  have  abundant  reasons  for  attach- 
ifiput  to  our  political  organization,  vet,  like  every  other  which  can  be  devi¬ 
sed,  it  F'  not  without  its  detects.  IVom  the  manner  of  their  selection,  most 
o!  tiie  members,  inclividuallj’-,  are  taken  from  the  active  ]'rosecution  of  those 
occupations  on  vvhich  they  immediatelv  depend  for  the  support  of  their 
t  imihes,  aiul  tor  tiieir  advancement  in  life.  To  a  considerable  proportion. 
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the  business  of  legislation  is  only  an  occasional,  and,  frotn  the  nature  of  the 
case,  a  subsidiary  employment.  In  some  instances  it  is  a  work  of  ver}'  lit¬ 
tle  preparation  ;  too  little  for  the  mind  to  become  accustomed  to  those  hab¬ 
its  of  comprehensive  researcli  and  of  generalization,  necessary  in  great  na¬ 
tional  transactions.  Their  present  situation  or  their  future  hopes  as  politi¬ 
cians,  do  not  always  rest  on  those  most  sincerely  attached  to  the  public 
good.  It  is  a  narrow  principle  in  legislation  to  confine  it  to  the  present  year 
or  present  age  ;  yet  how  are  men  to  anticipate  the  future,  who  neither 
have  nor  seek  the  means  to  understand  the  past  and  present  ?  Native  sound 
judgment  and  plain  good  intention,  will  go  far  in  all  ordinary’’  transactions, 
and  their  absence  could  hardly  be.  compensated  by  any  treasures  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  but  these  qualities  alone  can  no  more  produce  a  great  statesman,  than 
they  could  make  a  skilful  engineer,  architect,  or  navigator.  In  great  and 
complicated  systems,  embracing  vast  numbers  of  particulars,  great  powers 
of  mind  are  required  to  lead  boldly  and  steadily  on  to  excellence  ;  to  range 
through  the  long  chain  of  events;  to  classify,  cciinpare,  and  judge.  But  it  is 
a  supposable  case  that,  with  all  our  boasted  freedom,  men  destitute  of  al¬ 
most  every  great  quality  may  find  their  way  to  our  legislative  hall. 
What  would  be  the  views  of  such  men  upon  a  proposition,  as  new  as  it  is 
extensive  and  interesting  ?  They  are  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  optics  to  al¬ 
low  for  distance,  and  would  consider  no  object  imi  ortant  unless  it  is  seen 
very  near.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exhibit  to  the  minds  of  such  men  an  oak 
tree  in  an  acorn  ;  and  it  generally  alarms  them  to  propose  any  establish¬ 
ment,  the  model  of  which  cannot  be  shown  ready  formed.  When  such  per¬ 
sons  are  introduced  into  the  national  councils,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  will  be  more  occupied  in  squabbling  for  a  county,  or  for  some  con¬ 
temptible  private  interest,  than  in  legislating  for  an  empire.  It  may  be 
asked  then,  w’hether  the  remedy  would  not  be  found  in  a  larger  compensa¬ 
tion  which  would  call  forth  more  uniformly  a  higher  order  of  talent.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  such  a  change  would  remove  the  evil.  The  dignity 
of  our  government  is  in  its  simplicity.  To  raise  the  compensation  is  to  in¬ 
crease  their  extravagance,  to  excite  intrigue  and  party  spirit,  and  promote 
corruption  in  elections.  How  then,  you  will  ask,  shall  we  accomplish 
those  great  objects  of  podtive  utility  which  the  public  interest  so  strongly 
requires,  and  w  hich  the  structure  of  ourgovernment  seems  to  forbid  ?  With¬ 
out  laying  down  any  definite  plan  on  this  interesting  subject,  it  must  proba¬ 
bly,  if  Congress  are  to  act  in  it,  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  board  of  national  improvement  under  their  own  immediate  author¬ 
ity,  or  to  endow  a  society  of  learned  men,  who,  acting  independently,  or  in 
concert  with  the  government,  should  effect  in  substance  the  same  thing. 
The  objects  to  he  attempted  in  either  case  would  be  a  reform  in  the  general 
system  of  instruction  ;  a  thorough  development  of  the  situation  of  our 
country,  and  the  application  of  science  to  the  different  branches  of  trade 
and  manufactures.  A  question  might  arise  whether  two  establishments 
w’ould  not  be  better  than  one  ;  the  first  to  include  tlie  system  of  public  edu¬ 
cation,  the  investigation  of  the  general  state  of  the  country,  the  concentra¬ 
tion  and  imiirovement  of  American  literature,  &.c.  as  already  laid  down  for 
the  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres  *  and  the  secotid  to  be  confin¬ 
ed  to  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  various  departments  of  useful  in¬ 
dustry.  The  whole  would  probably  be  best  included  together.  It  w'ould 
properly  be  but  one  object;  the  extension  of  every  kind  of  valuable  infor- 
in  alion  as  connected  with  the  character  and  interest  of  the  country.  Any 
subdivision  could  best  be  made  by  the  members  of  the  board  among  them¬ 
selves.  Such  a  body,  composed  of  able  and  faithful  men,  would  produce  an 
astonishing  effect  upon  the  whole  pecuniary  and  moral  interest  ol  the  United 
States.  They  would  investigate  the  different  branches  of  business  in  reference 
lo  every  practicable  improvement ;  they  would  collect,  digest,  and  dissemi¬ 
nate  a  vast  fund  of  information  ;  they  would  excite  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a 
habit  of  observation  ;  strike  out  new  and  profitable  employments  ;  and,  from 
the  stock  of  knowledge  collected  at  home  and  abroad,  would  produce  advan- 
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tages  the  extent  of  which,  no  man  who  values  his  reputation  with  the  public 
would  at  present  dare  to  foretel.  Their  reports  from  year  to  year,  would  be 
amongthe  most  important  documents  produced  by  the  learning:  or  the  business 
of  the  world  A  sins^le  discovery  or  invention  consequent  upon  their  exer¬ 
tions,  might  repay  their  expenses  a  hundred  fold.  One  man  by  bis  science 
and  enterprise  gave  a  new  continent  to  the  world.  Another  brougrht  com¬ 
merce  from  chaos,  to  system  and  life  by  the  mariners’  compass.  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Arkwright  by  a  single  invention,  produced  hundreds  of  millions  for 
England,  and  Fulton  has  done  more  for  the  United  States  than  would  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  a  national  board  of  improvement  for  a  century,  if  we  lay 
aside  all  feelings  of  national  honor  and  pride,  and  measure  that  intellectual 
skill  which  is  above  ail  price,  as  a  mere  affair  of  dollars  and  cents.  What 
an  inconceivable  toil  and  expense  would  the  Romans  have  saved  in  their 
aqueducts  by  the  knowledge  of  a  single  fact,  apparently  so  simple,  that 
the  only  wonder  is  how  it  could  have  remained  so  long  undiscovered.  It  is 
the  distinguishing  excellence  of  real  science,  to  discover  new  and  import¬ 
ant  principles  in  common  things,  overlooked  by  ordinary  men. 

Such  a  national  institution  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  should  be 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  liberal  science.  It  should  be  kept  as  free  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  party  or  sectarian  feelings.  Congress  as  a  body  could  not  en¬ 
ter  understandinsrly  into  ail  its  details,  though  their  patronage  and  superin¬ 
tendance  might  be  useful.  They  could  judge  rationally  of  its  general  con¬ 
duct  and  results,  as  a  man  may  wind  up  a  watch  and  tell  whether  it  runs 
well,  without  having  the  necessary  skill  to  make  one. 

“  What  is  every  body’s  business  is  nobody’s,”  is  a  trite  saying  ;  but  full 
of  meaning.  It  is  well  understood  by  men  of  good  capacity  in  ordinary  life. 
Common  sense  is  much  the  best  sense  in  the  world,  if  a  man  can  have  but 
one  sort ;  and  it  is  quite  as  important  in  great  national  affairs  as  in  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  individuals.  The  general  business  of  public  improvement  should 
be  placed  in  specific,  able,  and  responsible  hands.  If  it  be  committed  to 
such  men  as  ought  to  lead  in  such  a  work,  the  whole  talent  and  patriotism 
of  the  country  would  rally  around  them.  The  effect  would  be  as  certain  as 
any  consequence  in  the  moral  world  can  be.  In  the  running  account  of  in¬ 
tellect  with  Europe,  w'e  should  not  remain  many  years  in  debt. 

It  is  the  duty  and  should  he  the  glory  of  this  country,  not  stupidly  to  fol¬ 
low  w^here  others  have  feebly  and  erringly  led,  but  to  become  an  example 
toothers  in  all  that  is  truly  great  among  men. 

Our  situation  and  resources  warrant  a  noble  attempt.  Our  political  sys¬ 
tem,  made  up  of  confederated  free  states,  is  admirably  fitted  for  that  kind 
oi  compound  emulation,  with  foreign  nations,  and  of  the  different  parts  with 
each  other,  which  is  calculated  to  excite  the  highest  powers  of  the  human 
mind,and,  wherever  it  has  partially  operated,  has  produced  the  greatest  ef¬ 
fects.  Our  social  affections  depend  very  much  on  the  interest  we  feel  in 
a  common  cause.  A  great  object  of  general  attachment  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  mind  to  that  noble  enthusiasm,  and  that  elevation  of  soul,  which 
die  away  for  want  of  sustenance,  where  there  are  none  but  individual  inte¬ 
rests  to  pursue.  Under  this  sublime  affection  for  our  friends  or  country,  the 
thought  of  self  becomes  but  a  secondary  consideration.  This  is  the  mo.st 
admirable  trait  in  the  character  of  antiquity.  “  The  battle  is  decided,” 
said  the  dying  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea,  “pull  out  this  javelin  and  let  me 
bleed.”  Patriotism  is  not  only  in  itself  an  active  and  exalted  principle, 
hut  it  combines  in  a  great  degree  all  the  best  affections  of  our  nature  :  yet 
our  perceptions  are  too  gross  to  pursue  it  in  the  abstract.  To  make  it  tan- 
.i-dble  and  operative,  statesmen  should  as  far  as  possible,  give  it  body  and 
lorm.  No  good  American  can  observe  the  comparative  felicity  ot  this 
rountry,  and  not  desire  its  continuance.  The  full  heart  will  send  its  prayers 
to  Heaven  that  freedom  and  its  attendant  blessings  may  descend  to  our  la¬ 
test  posterity.  It  is  treason  against  humanity  to  do  otherw'ise.  The  valor 
ot  otir  heroes  has  been  a  .source  of  general  pride  ;  but  we  have  no  longer  an 
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Such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  hra\fcry  is  hut  little  honored  w  here  there  i*; 
no  sense  of  danger.  F'orwantofa  sulticient  object  to  excite  a  national  spir¬ 
it,  are  we  not  raindly  descending  to  a  mere  personal  self-Irrtere.st  ?  We  are 
ready  for  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant  w’hen  this  generally  frrevails.  Snclr  an  insti¬ 
tution  as  may  raise  the  pnhlic  mind  lo  some  national  atrd  nohle  olject,  i> 
alike  necessary  to  our  individual  happiness,  and  lo  those  civil  prrviletjes 
which  we  liolu  dear.  The  moral  welfare  of  a  rration,  promoted  r»n  an  en¬ 
lightened  national  plan,  is  a  cause  in  which  all  mankind  have  left  us  the 
glory  of  setting  a  great  example.  'J'hi.s  is  at  once  the  loftiest  object  of  hu¬ 
man  ambition,  and  the  highest  concern  of  ear thly  interest.  It  is  a  nohle 
and  generous  cause,  in  which  the  laurels  gained  are  not  stained  witli  tears 
and  blood,  nor  followed  by  cxecratiorrs.  In  other  countries,  governmetrt  is 
the  business  for  life  of  a  lew  individuals.  Here  the  people  are  the  rleposi- 
tariesofall  power,  and  it  is  of  the  first  necessity  that  correct  sentiments 
should  he  inwrought  as  a  vital  principle  tlrrough  the  whole  body  of  society. 
General  and  correct  instruction  is  the  first  interest  of  the  stale,  because  eve¬ 
ry  other  public  intei’est  in  every  possible  form,  depends  upon  it.  The  do¬ 
cile  and  creative  intellect  of  man  is  the  source  of  national  revenue  ;  of  .solid 
wealth  and  strength  ;  of  union,  safety,  and  enduring  fame-  This  great  con¬ 
trolling  power  stands  in  relation  to  all  the  varied  products  of  industry  and 
art,  as  the  potter  to  the  clay.  What  was  England  in  its  rude  state  ?  What 
is  it  by  intelligence  and  skill?  What  might  it  have  been  if  the  moral  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  as  a  body,  had  been  steadily  sought  by  their  statesmen 
during  the  last  century  ? 

In  conversing  with  a  great  number  of  our  most  enliglited  men  in  different 
states,  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  national  stand  contemplated,  wheth¬ 
er  the  government  aid  it  or  not,  w  ill  be  strongly  supported  by  the  best  tal¬ 
ent, princip'e,  and  feeling  of  the  country.  These  men  have  already  given 
that  impulse  which  knows  no  retrograde  movement.  Individuals  and  slates 
areimliibing  the  spirit,  and,  if  our  representatives  do  not  act  with  the  vigor 
of  mind  becoming  tlieir  station,  they  will  soon  be  urged  by  the  public  sen¬ 
timent. 

Our  unostentatious  w’ay  of  proceeding,  which  some  have  con.sidercd  ill 
adapted  to  the  state  of  popular  opiuloii  and  former  custom,  w'ill  he  best 
seen  in  its  effects.  It  will  he  fouiui  more  efficient  than  a  noisier  course. 
Blustering  is  not  energ>’’ ;  nor  making  a  great  figure  necessarily  the  same 
thing  as  accomplishing  an  important  work. 

The  great  literary  and  moral  concerns  of  the  country  belong  <o  Congress, 
and  not  to  the  several  .states  ;  not  because  a  single  state  is  unable  to  set  a 
commanding  example  in  this  as  well  as  in  gre.it  physical  operations  ;  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  interest  which  no  seciional  lines  should  divide  nor  partial  reg¬ 
ulations  distract.  It  is  an  organic  hodv  which  if  cut  in  pieces  loses  its  life. 

On  the  subject  of  pecuniary  means  so  far  as  relates  to  Congress,  veiy  lit¬ 
tle  need  be  said.  In  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  an  exemption  from  for¬ 
eign  danger  unexampled  in  hisloiy,  they  either  liave  vast  resources,  or,  if 
we  had  a  powerful  foe  near  us,  wc  could  not  exist  as  a  nation.  In  those  im¬ 
provements  which  are  the  springs  of  soliil  national  wealth,  liher.ality  is  the 
only  true  prudence.  Any  thing  else  would  he  the  economy  of  letting  fal¬ 
low  ground  lie  waste  to  save  seeil  wheat:  or  of  losing  the  ship  to  obviate 
the  expense  of  an  anchor.  A  country  in  which  a  laboring  man  can  get  in¬ 
toxicated  twenty  times  for  tlie  price  of  one  day’s  work,  and  which  spends 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  a  3'ear  for  ardent  spirits,  at  this  cheap  rate,  shouhi 
provide  the  mentis  of  impnivement  on  an  extensive  plan,  with  as  little  delay 
and  as  fijw  excuses  as  possiI>le. 

V'^e  may  boast  as  we  will  of  our  growing  we.illh,  our  rising  cities  ami 
prosperous  commerce  ;  these  are  soiht<;s  of  pleasure  and  gratitude  to  every 
]»atriotic  mind  ;  but,  if  there  is  .a  greatly  increased  proportion  of  felons  and 
paupers,  whatever  ma}*  he  our  ap]»earaucc  of  outward  splendor,  we  are 
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approacliing  the  ^reat  whirlpool  in  which  republican  institutions  liave  in 
ail  ages  been  swallowed  up.  It  is  a  strange  infatuation,  that  the  civilians 
of  a  republic,  in  their  political  schemes,  are  most  prone  to  neglect  those 
mental  interests  of  society,  which  are  the  foundation  of  their  whole  fabric. 
‘‘  You  will  confer,”  says  Epictetus,  “  the  greatest  benefit  on  your  city,  not 
by  raising  the  roofs  ;  but  b}’^  exalting  the  minds  of  your  people  :  for  it  is 
better  that  magnanimous  souls  should  live  in  small  habitations,  than  that  ab¬ 
ject  slaves  should  burrow  in  great  houses.” 

We  have  enjoyed  an  unparalleled  freedom  till  we  are  forgetting  what  it 
cost,  and  growing  insensible  to  the  calamities  which  mankind  have  suffered 
for  want  of  it :  but  with  all  the  monitory  examples  which  history  presents, 
we  cannot  rest  in  blind  confidence  on  our  present  circumstances.  We  have 
no  right  to  expect  a  continuance  of  prosperity  if  we  slight  the  blessings  of 
Heaven,  and  bastardize  ourselves  in  betraying  a  baseness  of  soul  which  our 
fathers  would  have  scorned  to  own. 

1  did  not  intend,  Sir,  to  intrude  such  a  mass  of  my  crude  thoughts  upon 
you  ;  but  on  such  a  theme  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  find  much  to  say,  as  it  is  to 
Know  where  to  stop.  It  would  be  easy  in  support  of  our  objects,  to  adduce 
abundant  quotations  from  the  most  learned  men  of  modern  Europe^  but  it 
is  so  plain  a  matter  concerning  our  own  affairs,  that,  where  foreign  writers 
have  spoken  to  the  point  in  particular  instances,  it  seems  idle  to  make  a 
parade  of  their  authority.  In  the  detail  of  proceeding  we  may  profit  by 
them  ;  but,  on  the  genera!  question  of  expediency,  we  do  not  want  anybody 
to  help  us  prove  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  man  than  a  brute,  or  that  a  well  pul- 
tivated  mind  is  better  than  ignorance  and  stupidity. 

With  the  highest  respect  I  am, 

Dear  Sir,  veiy  cordially, 

Yours, 


Alfred  Moore  Esqr. 
Wilmington,  N.  Carolina. 


W.  S.  CARDELL. 
Cor.  Sec.  Am.  Acad.  L.  B.  Lettres. 


LETTKR  FROM  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THOMAS  BOLLING  ROBERTSON, 

GOVERNOR  OF  LOUISIANA. 


Baton  Rouge,  3d  September,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  WAS  on  a  tour  through  the  State  when  I  received  your  communication  of 
the  13th  July.  It  conveyed  the  first  information  of  the  honor  which  had  been 
conferred  on  me  by  the  American  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres. 
I  accept  the  appointment  of  Counsellor  to  which  1  have  been  elected,  con¬ 
scious  at  the  same  time  of  my  want  of  merit,  and  of  my  inability  to  be  use¬ 
ful  to  the  institution. 

Your  printed  circular  of  the  1st  October,  1820,  which  your  letter  enclo¬ 
sed,  and  the  pamphlet  recently  published,  which  reached  me  a  few  days 
ago,  develop,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  views  and  objects  of  the  society  : 
they  must,  1  think,  meet  with  general  approbation  throughout  the  United 
States  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  in  an  attempt  to  “  harmonize  and  determine 
the  English  Language,”  we  shall  be  aided  or  countenanced  by  foreigners. 
Those  who  do  not  understand  the  language,  can  take  no  part  in  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  those  who  do,  to  use  your  own  remark,  “  look  with  contempt 
on  our  institutions,  and  offers  of  correspondence.”  Indeed  we  have  been 
too  often  insulted  fi’om  that  quarter,  to  make  farther  advances,  especially 
as  they  havebeen  always  considered  as  acknowledgements  ofour  inferiority. 
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As  our  plan  is  a  good  one,  I  would  wish  it  lo  he  cxclu3i\ely  Americnn, 
and  perhaps  the  propriety  of  this  will  be  apparent,  when  we  consider  th»j 
Society  in  relation  to  its  national  character.  You  speak  of  combinations 
abroad  against  our  pretensions  to  literature — you  asU  if  foreign  pens  will 
maintain  and  elevate  American  character ;  if  it  is  not  time  to  make  a  nation¬ 
al  stand  in  the  moral  world  as  the  expositors  of  our  own  principles,  the  vin¬ 
dicators  of  our  institutions  ?  This  is  a  high  aim,  a  noble  ambition.  1  con¬ 
fess  it  is  the  part  of  the  plan  which  interests  me  most;  but  who  are  the 
foreigners  from  whom  we  should  ask  or  expect  assistance  in  view's  so  na¬ 
tional,  so  daringly  independent  of  authority  before  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  us  bow  submissively. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  institution  togive  suitable  illustrations  of  the 
moral  advantages  of  rational  liberty,  and  above  all  to  prevent  our  being 
drawn  to  the  kings  and  lords  of  Euroj)e,  their  pageantry  and  their  doctrines. 
I  would  humbly  suggest  that  this  will  best  be  done,  not  only  by  granting 
premiums  to  the  authors  of  works  eminent  for  the  correctness  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  they  inculcate,  as  well  as  for  the  purity  of  style  in  which  they  are  writ¬ 
ten,  but  by  encouraging  the  general  use  of  books  conspicuous  for  their  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  for  their  adaptation  to  our  moral  and  ])olitical  situation,  now, 
however,  laid  upon  the  shelf,  to  make  w'ay  for  productions  fashionable  in 
England  ;  fashionable  loo  for  every  reason  wliicb  should  prevent  their  cir¬ 
culation  here.  Provided  a  history,  or  novel,  or  poem,  shall  support  arbi- 
traiy  government  or  superstitious  follies,  it  becomes  the  fa\orite  of  tlio 
British  public,  and  so  colonial  are  we  in  every  thing  that  concerns  litera¬ 
ture,  (as  much  so  as  before  w’e  called  ourselves  independent,)  that  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  taken  up  here,  praised  lo  the  skies,  seized  upon  by  our  masters 
and  mistresses  of  schools  and  ,academles,  and  placed, 

“To  tcacli  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,” 

in  the  hands  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes.  I  do  verily  believe  that  even  here, 
in  these  republican  States,  the  most  highly  approved  and  admired  modern 
works,  owe  the  greatest  part  of  their  celebrity  to  the  bad  political  princi¬ 
ples  they  contain.  Hume  and  Gibbon  were  deists  ;  but  they  w  ere  also  mon¬ 
archists  :  they  are  universally  read  both  in  America  and  England.  Thomas 
Paine  was  a  deist,  but  unfortunately  for  him  a  republican  ;  so  far  from 
being  read,  even  bis  political  writings  are  shunned  here,  and  as  niiglit  be 
expected,  execrated  in  England.  'J  he  deism  of  the  one  lias  poisoned  the 
invaluable  truths  which  flowed  from  his  pen,  wliilsl  the  slavish  doctrines 
of  the  others  have  consecrated  tlieir  heresies,  in  the  case  of  Paine,  fatal  to 
his  fame  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 

When  I  have  reflected  on  the  nature  and  charact<’r  of  the  woiks  which 
circulate  most  extensively  among  us,  I  have  wondered  not  only  at  the  prev¬ 
alence,  but  at  the  existence  of  republicanism.  It  would  seem  however, 
that  we  are  less  influenced  by  what  we  read  than  is  usually  supposed,  or, 
as  I  wish  to  believe,  that  liberal  opinions  in  government  liave  struck  loo 
deep  a  root,  to  be  displaced  by  the  errors  of  despotism,  supported  as  they 
are  by  the  talents,  eloquence,  and  fancy  of  European  writers.  Yet  I  con¬ 
ceive  that  a  catalogue  of  books  selected  with  a  view  to  our  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion,  and  recommcMided  to  the  general  use  of  our  seminaries  of  education, 
not  only  as  a  desideratum,  but  as  a  sure  means  of  improving  literature,  in 
“  its  connexion  with  the  permanent  freedom,  character,  and  happiness  of  our 
country.”  It  was  the  boast  of  the  French  Academy,  consecrated  as  it  was  to 
language  and  to  taste,  that  it  had  done  much  lo  weaken  the  monarchial  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  French  nation.  Let  it  be  that  of  the  American  Academy,  to 
promote  a  love  of  liberty  and  science  in  the  United  States,  and  to  merit, 
wilii  respect  to  language,  the  motto  of  the  Spanish  Academy’,  “  Limpw 
Jija  y  da  esplendur.^'* 

You  say  it  is  not  designed  independent  of  England,  to  form  an  American 
language  ;  now'  i  believe  in  spite  of  all  elforts  to  the  contrary*,  the  American 


*  It  renders  clear  and  imparts  lastre. 
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lan^ua^e  will,  in  pro2?ress  of  time,  necessarily  differ  from  that  of  Enfflami  ; 
necessarily,  because  language  changes  with  the  opinions  of  the  people  who 
speak  it ;  is  always  in  a  state  of  mutation,  alvvays  losingor  acquiring  words  ; 
so  I  conclude  that,  unless  the  American  and  English  people  think  alike, 
and  change  their  opinions  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  their 
language  cannot  be  the  same.  The  French  revolution  gave  rise  to  upwards 
of  three  hundred  words,  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  dictionary  of  the 
Academy*  and  our  revolution,  our  governments,  our  manners,  the  face  of 
the  country,  its  productions  &c.  have  rendered  proper  the  use  of  expressions 
for  which  the  English,  in  their  state  of  stability  or  stagnation,  have  no  occa¬ 
sion  whatever. 

I  enclose  a  list  of  words  in  common  use  in  this  part  of  the  world.  They 
may  be  considered  as  local  corruptions,  but  local  circumstances  have  given 
rise  to  them.  The  ideas  they  convey  were  unknown  for  the  most  part  to 
Johnson  or  Sheridan,  or  the  French  Academicians.  It  is  not  strange  then 
that  the  terras  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  they  have  published, 
or  if  found,  not  conveying  the  meaning  they  do  here.  They  are  peculiarly 
Louisianian,  or  frontier.  If  they  are  not  otherwise  embraced  in  the  views  of  the 
Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres,  they  may  be  handed  over  to  the 
philological  committee,  who  it  seems,  are  making  a  collection  of  words  and 
phrases  of  this  description.  The  list  might  be  extended,  and  my  remarks 
prolonged,  but  I  fear  I  have  presumed  too  far  already  ;  nor  would  I  have 
addressed  you  with  so  little  ceremony,  but  for  your  invitation  of  a  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  on  any  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  plan  which  you 
submitted.  You  will  find  enclosed  Fifty  Dollars. 

I  am  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  ob’t  Serv't. 

TH.  B.  ROBERTSON. 


Wm.  S.  Garden  Esqr. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 


His  Excellency f  Thomas  B.  Robertson, 

^  „  New-York,  October  12th,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  behalf  of  the  American  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres,  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  returning  my  thanks  for  your  letter  of  3d  September, 
and  the  Fifty  Dollars  it  enclosed.  The  sentiment  which  runs  through  that 
letter  in  favor  of  a  national  stand  by  our  scholars,  has  been  received  with 
much  approbation.  You  will  soon  I  believe.  Sir,  have  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  however  contrary  to  former  appearances,  this  is  fast  becoming  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  our  intelligent  citizens. 

Your  list  of  local  words  prevailing  in  Louisiana,  is  very  apposite  and  is 
referred  to  the  proper  quarter.  Our  best  literary  gardens  are  not  without 
their  weeds.  Great  caution  is  required  in  eradicating  them,  not  to  injure 
the  flowers  or  useful  plants 

1  his  association  Ipas  in  view  one  great  object,  the  advancement  of  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  but  all  learning,  however  abstract  in  appearance,  must,  particularly 
in  the  United  States,  have  reference  to  the  purposes  of  active  life.  The 
general  object  ot  the  society  vvill  naturally  resolve  itself  into  two  principal 
divisions,  r  irst,  knowledge  in  general  ;  in  its  relation  to  the  mind  of  man, 
the  intercourse  ot  nations,  and  the  moral  order  of  the  world  :  in  this  we  have 
a  common  interest  with  all  civilized  people  :  second,  the  application  of  na¬ 
tional  literatui'e  to  the  peculiar  concerns  of  our  extensive,  recent,  and  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  stales.  This  is  a  vital  interest  in  which  .Americans' 


roust  depend  on  their  own  resources,  and  not  on  foreign  aid.  It  is  neither 
desirable  nor  possible  that  our  institution  should  shun  tliosc  great  princi- 
cii)les  which  are  interwoven  with  our  whole  political  texture.  'J  hey  ought 
to  be  drawn  out  into  ail  their  practical  bearings  on  the  moral  welfare  and 
character  of  our  empire.  It  is  requisite  that  the  society  should  guard  against 
an  improper  interference  with  partial  interests  ;  that  their  course  should  be 
elevated  and  just ;  and  that  their  objects  should  not  be  misunderstood. 

With  reference  to  other  nations  difl’erently  situated  from  ourselves  in  re¬ 
ligion,  government,  and  laws,  it  is  for  them  tojudge,  what  fiest  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  while  we  vindicate  our  own  cau-je,  it  would  be  futile  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  crusade  for  their  conversion.  'I'lie  advantages  of  this  country  are 
certainly  very  great,  and  it  is  hoped  ourcniightencd  citizens  may  duly  appre¬ 
ciate  and  improve  them.  Our  form  of  gov  ernment,  we  know  from  trial,  is 
admirably  aaapted  to  our  situation  :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  plan 
would  suit  the  condition  of  any  foreign  kingdom.  To  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  the  government  must  necessarily  be  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  the  government.  IMucIi  also  depends  on  external  circumstances, 
on  local  and  commercial  relations.  If  the  ruling  authority,  however  despot¬ 
ic  in  form,  or  apparently  well  established,  is  greatly  at  variance  with  the 
condition  of  thegoverned,  it  cannot  long  exist.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit  and 
of  prevailing  establishments,  that  it  is  peiliaps  quite  as  difficult  to  change 
slaves  to  rational  freemen,  as  to  persuade  freemen  to  be  slaves.  From  the 
very  little  opportunity  which  my  situation  has  afforded  tojudge  of  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  1  believe  that  no  tyranny,  existing  in  a  government  merely, 
can  long  restrain  a  nation  from  the  measure  of  freedom  which  they  are  fitted 
to  enjoy.  If  ourp^per  constitutions  should  be  sent  to  Turkey,  they  would 
not  be  more  strongly  opposed  by  the  interest  of  the  government,  than  by  the 
fixed  habits  of  the  people.  The  real  revolution  is  in  the  moral  change,  and 
the  written  charter  is  valid  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  adapted  to  the  existing 
state  of  things.  Feeling  as  we  ought  to  do  an  anxious  interest  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  and  believing  in  the  absolute  excellence  of  our  institutions, 
some  sober  reflections  of  this  sort  are  necessary  to  guard  against  a  mistaken 
zeal,  in  supposing  that  our  political  creed  ought  every  where  to  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  orthodox.  It  is  well  observed  in  an  interesting  letter  lately  received 
from  a  distinguished  French  gentleman,  “  The  Republic  of  Letters,  like 
the  cause  of  virtue,  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  political  interests  and 
passions  of  the  day.”  It  should  form  a  neutral  ground,  where  enlightened 
men  may  meet  in  harmony,  warm  their  hearts  and  enlarge  their  faculties  in 
the  exercise  of  reciprocal  kindness. 

We  are  not  a  party  in  the  great  European  struggle  for  the  balance  of  power. 
Our  situation,  better  than  a  standing  army,  guards  us  from  the  effects  of  (heir 
jealousy,  and  we  have  no  need  of  encouraging  a  patriotic  hatred  of  a  rival 
country,  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  preparation  for  war.  It  is  hoped  that 
our  association,  in  all  that  concerns  their  intercourse  with  foreign  scholars, 
will  be  distinguished  for  that  dignified  candor  which  should  characterize 
their  great  objects,  and  for  the  courtesy  which  is  due  from  one  polite 
nation  to  another.  In  those  principles  which  are  di.-finclivcly  American, 
we  hope  that,  without  ostentation  and  without  rancor,  they  will  be  ”  daring¬ 
ly  independent.” 

The  praclir.l  operations  of  the  institution  will,  as  a  malter  of  convenience, 
be  divided  into  several  branches. 

The  subject  of  tiie  English  language,  in  which  we  have  a  r..rnir.on  Inte¬ 
rest  with  all  the  British  dominions,  is  referred  to  an  e\tc‘n>i\e  ]>hil()logicaI 
committee,  selected  for  their  known  talents  thionghont  tl;e  diffi  rent  State'. 
The  first  step  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  proceeding  of  tin  soei«  tv .  i<  to  in¬ 
vestigate  facts.  This  committee  are  cngageit,  ns  yon  hav*-  rdre.idy  learned, 
Sir,  in  collecting  a  list  of  the  prevailing  departures  re. d  or  itnaginai  v.  iVoin 
correct  usage,  iu  the  written  or  spoken  I  ngimge  of  lie:  ceiirnry.  Without 
any  dogmatical  exercise  of  authority,  if  such  woivls  oa  “  Im  ■  iby,”  ”  t 
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tote,”  and  “  to  approbate,”  sbould  be  published  as  doubtful  or  bad,  they 
would  generally  Fall  into  disuse. 

Another  list  will  comprehend  n  vast  number  of  words  xvhich,  though  most 
of  them  in  common  use,  have  no  fixed  accent,  as  academy,  wound,  &;c.  u  'ii.  ji 
have  two  equally  authorized  pronunciations,  and  satire,  which  has  four. 
These  things  viewed  by  themselves  might  seem  trifling  to  those  who  have 
not  reflected  on  the  subject.  They  are  given  as  hints  to  illustrate  general 
views.  They  involve  principles  which  will  be  thought  very  important 
among  those  deeply  versed  in  various  literature,  and  the  general  progress 
of  human  kno^vledge.  It  is  of  some  consequence  that  the  man  who  spends 
his  life  in  studj%  should  be  able  to  acquire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  his 
mother  tongue.  Our  intellectual  attainments  in  general,  are  advanced  or 
retarded  in  proportion  as  the  language  which  is  used  is  good  or  bad.  Much 
of  the  excellence  of  Grecian  literature,  consisted  in  the  harmony  and  ex¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  language  which  was  its  instrument.  It  was  compound¬ 
ed  of  its  own  elements,  not  borrowed  from  pedantry  or  capricious  {)ride  of 
fashion,  and  was  understood  in  public  discouises  neai  ly  as  well  b}^  the  plain¬ 
est  people  as  by  professed  scholars. 

The  English  language  is  no  longer  as  formerly  confined  to  England  ;  but 
is  becoming,  in  various  and  widely  distant  regions,  the  instrument  of  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  commerce,  learning,  and  wealth,  beyond  all  former  example. 
These  are  circumstances  which  give  it  ascendancy,  and  favor  its  propaga¬ 
tion.  From  every  rational  probability,  it  is  soon  to  become  the  language 
of  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  earth.  If  its  symmetry  is  preserved,  it 
must  be  by  compact ;  for  the  millions  among  whom  it  is  noAv  spoken,  and 
rapidly  spreading,  cannot  go  to  London  to  take  their  lessons  from  the  va- 
rying  practice  of  a  dozen  individuals.  Any  near  approximation  to  uniform¬ 
ity,  through  such  extensive  and  widely  separated  countries,  can  only  be 
preserved  by  conventional  arrangement.  Without  such  arrangement,  the 
discrepancies  must  increase,  to  an  extent  that  will  destroy  it  as  a  connecting 
bond  of  intercourse  and  friendly  sentiment.  This,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to  America,  to  Great  Britain,  and 
her  territorial  appendages.  It  must  be  a  proud  reflection  tor  England,  to 
see  the  shoots  spreading  round  the  world  from  her  Island,  as  the  parent 
stem  ;  and  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  her  enlightened  scholars,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  conformity  of  that  language,  which  is  the  great  ligament  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  disruption. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Sir,  to  do  more  than  to  throw  out  a  few  detached 
thoughts  on  this  subject.  If  the  work  is  not  done  by  an  abler  hand,  I  shall 
make  it  the  basis  of  a  deliberate  essay.  At  present  I  intend  no  more  than  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  course  which  will  probably  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Walker  virtually  tells  us,  that  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  com¬ 
mon  English  words  which  he  could  not  learn  in  London  how  to  pronounce. 

Using  a  single  word  to  explain  a  broad  principle,  let  us  suppose  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  wound,  vulnus,  shall  have  the  vowel  sound  of  oo,  or  the  diph- 
tljong  ou.  If  our  philologists  are  divided  in  opinion  and  cannot  agree,  they 
can  leave  the  matter  as  they  found  it.  If  they  think  alike,  they  can  make 
known  their  opinions  among  the  best  scfiolars  in  England,  and  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  that  they  can  either  obtain  their  acquiescence,  or  the  reasons  for 
their  dissent ;  for  it  will  be  very  much  the  interest  of  both  to  agree,  and  it 
is  not  so  much  matter  which  way  they  decide,  as  it  is  that  there  should  be  a 
decision.  If  there  be  a  general  accordance  in  opinion,  and  the  result  pub¬ 
lished,  it  will  soon  be  followed  in  practice.  Public  speakers,  teachers,  and 
learners,  will  be  alike  relieved  from  an  uncertainty,  equally  disgraceful  and 
perplexing.  It  may  be  said  that  our  philological  committee  is  too  much  scat¬ 
tered  to  co-operate  with  effect.  The  chief  part  of  their  proceedings  will 
relate  to  written  language,  and  will  be  best  explained  by  writing.  To  rem¬ 
edy  a  ditficiillv  perhaps  peculiar  to  our  country,  the  committee  can  be  brouglit 
mgethcr  for  persona!  consultation,  at  periods  of  one  or  two  years,  as  the’ 
funds  may  warrant  and  existing*  circumstances  require. 
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The  English  langu.^gc  prevails  chiefly  among  commercial  and  calcula¬ 
ting  people,  >vh()  are  fond  of  applying  the  rtilesof  arithmetic  to  most  tilings. 
How  many  millions  mn‘<t  necessarily  learn  this  language  as  the  indi-pensa- 
hle  means  of  social  inlerconrso  and  daily  business.  How  much  time  is  un¬ 
avoidably  employed  in  it'iacquisition,  and  admitting  a  gainof  ten,  five, or  two 
i)er  cent  in  the  facility  of  attaining  it,  what  would  be  the  aggregate  amoiuil  ? 
We  undoubtedly  have  the  advantage  of  England,  in  promoting  a  compara¬ 
tive  purity  in  language  among  the  entire  mass  of  our  population,  and  we  may, 
if  we  will,  enjoy  in  this  respect  a  proud  pre-eminence  over  every  other  na¬ 
tion.  The  great  misfortune  always  has  been,  that  literature  has  been  left 
to  grow  incidentally  from  wealth  and  luxury,  instead  of  being  provided  for 
beforehand,  as  the  guide  of  national  principles,  habits,  character  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

The  object  aimed  at  will  be  a  standard  dictionary  on  an  extensive  plan, 
which  shall  serve  as  the  common  reference  in  all  countries  speaking  tiie 
English  language.  Tliis  will  necessarily  he  a  work  of  time.  Much  may 
he  done  in  the  intermediate  period  in  a  way  less  formal  and  dilatory. 

Scholastic  criticism  may  be  and  frequently  is  carried  to  extreme,  or  con¬ 
ducted  on  wrong  jprinciples  ;  but  this  is  a  factitious  and  not  a  necer-S'ry 
evil.  The  st3  le  of  writing  and  speaking  has  more  sway  over  public  im¬ 
provement  than  is  generally  believed.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
promoting  perspicuit}-  of  language,  and  shackling  freedom  of  thoue  !)t,  ihough 
they  may  be  injudiciously  confounded. 

Much  has  been  said  by  British  writers  on  the  subject  of  their  h.nguage,  and 
seemingly  to  very  little  purpose.  Has  there  not,  on  this  topic,  been  much  eru¬ 
dition  misdirected  while  the  main  point  has  been  overlooked  ?  Thev  certain¬ 
ly  exhibit  some  appearance  of  Babel  builders.  In  hazarding  tliis  assertion, 
1  would  not  willingly  be  thought  presumptuous,  illiberal,  nor  entirely  igno¬ 
rant.  My  authority  is  the  united  testimony  of  their  lexicographers  and  phi¬ 
lologists  ;  and  to  make  the  position  altogether  clear,  these  learned  men  not 
only  assert,  but  show  the  fact.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  very  important  question  in  all  countries  speaking  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  whether  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  existed,  are  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  whether  they  are  artificial,  to  a  considerable 
extent  merely  temporary,  and  chiefly  capable  of  effectual  remedy.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  subject  will  ho  investigated  by  persons  capable  of  doing  it 
justice. 

In  the  performance  of  a  present  dutj’  incumbent  on  me,  despairing  of  rising 
to  (he  learning  of  the  very  able  British  writers,  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  subject  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  capacity.  It  maj’  be  profitable  to 
reason  from  the  analogj*  of  things  more  simple  and  obvious.  We  see  our 
American  people  looking  to  their  principal  cities  for  the  fashion  of  their 
dress  ;  and  these  cities  to  England  ;  and  all  England  to  London  ;  and  this 
great  metropolis  to  a  certain  fashionable  circle  ;  and  this  envied  class  to  a 
very  limitea  number  of  acknowledged  leaders.  What  an  idea  do  we  ob¬ 
tain  of  the  entire  sw'ay  of  proud  London,  when  we  reflect  that  the  master 
coxcomb  in  Bond  street,  can  virlnall}”  imi)ose  a  tax  extending  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  w  orM,  and  through  this  vast,  free,  and  independent  nation, 
siinplj’ by  putting  on  a  iicw  fashioned  coat.  The  language  of  England,  while 
its  standard  was  hcM  in  a  similar  way,  was  subject  to  one  difliculty  from 
which  their  dres.-i  was  free.  Fashion  has  no  tendency  to  run  upward  through 
the  medium  of  the  tailor's  shops,  from  the  humble  to  the  higher  classes  in 
society  ;  but  the  spei'ch  of  their  children  was  unavoidably  corrupted  by  a 
swarm  of  illiterate  dependents,  speaking  a  barbarous  jargon  as  ihe  evidence 
t»f  their  feudal  degradation,  ami  one  of  the  badges  ol  their  servility’.  Eng¬ 
land  has  hern  subject  to  the  double  evil  of  having  its  language  directly  and 
grossK*  vitiated  by  the  vulgar,  and  of  being  capriciouslj’  changed  by  the 
fashionable,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  common.  It  is  not  for  us  on 
(his  side  of  the  water  to  say,  w  hy  England  w  itli  so  much  talent,  and  public 
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spirit,  has  not  paid  more  systematic  attention  to  so  great  an  interest.  It  is 
enough  that  the  fact  is  so,  and  that  in  the  present  situation  of  this  country, 
some  national  concert  is  important. 

With  great  deference  for  the  genius  and  learning  of  Dean  Swift,  his  letter 
to  Lord  Oxford  in  favor  of  an  English  National  Academy,  is  not  equal  in  ta¬ 
lent  to  most  of  his  other  productions  ;  and  his  arguments  did  not  do  justice 
to  the  subject  according  to  then  existing  circumstances  :  but  the  reasons 
for  a  general  arrangement  have  greatlj"  increased  since  his  time. 

The  dogmas  of  Doctor  Johnson,  so  often  quoted,  are  entitled  to  less  cred¬ 
it  than  is  commonly  attached  to  them.  It  was  more  congenial  with  his  na¬ 
ture,  and  probably  more  conformable  to  his  interest  to  domineer  alone,  than 
to  divide  his  power.  Our  countrymen  should  be  cautious  not  to  subscribe 
implicitly  to  every  dictum  he  may  have  uttered.  Among  the  solemn  de¬ 
cisions  of  this  judge,  one  was,  “  The  Americans  are  a  race  of  convicts,  and 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  thing  we  allow  them  short  of  hanging.”  This 
would  be  a  very  unfortunate  admission  for  us  to  make. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  some  very  learned  men,  to  bury  the  plaij) 
rules  of  common  sense  under  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  antiquity.  Horace  has 
been  frequently  and  gravely  quoted  as  almost  interdicting  scholarship  and 
taste,  from  an  interference  in  language.  We  readily  admit  the  excellence 
of  his  poetry.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  a  very  polite  and  accomplish¬ 
ed  man  ;  quite  the  Chesterfield  of  the  Augustan  court :  but  he  greatly  pre¬ 
ferred  a  brilliant  thought  to  a  laborious  investigation,  and  was  not  suspected 
of  being  a  deep  philosopher.  That  the  Latin  language  w'as  spoken  well  by 
comparatively  very  few,  we  learn  from  Q,uinctilian  and  others  whose  author¬ 
ity  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Though  the  “jus  et  norma  loquendi”  bad  a 
very  significant  application  at  Rome,  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  of 
Macaenas,  and  at  London  100  years  ago  :  yet,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
evidently  intended,  it  has  no  proper  reference  to  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  may  be  said  that  the  scholars  of  Great  Britain  and  America  united, 
can  exercise  no  binding  authority  to  enforce  their  decisions.  Their  acts 
ought  to  have  no  binding  force  beyond  what  they  may  obtain  by  their  evi¬ 
dent  propriety.  Individuals  it  is  said  will  be  found,  who  will  take  pride  in 
departing  from  any  standard  w'hicli  can  be  formed.  It  may  be  so.  There 
are  persons  silly  enough  to  do  almost  any  thing  to  attract  notice.  A  man 
might  walk  on  his  hands  instead  of  his  feet,  or  travel  backwards  to  make  a 
display  of  rights.  It  would  be  diificult  to  imagine  any  rational  motive  for 
opposition.  To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  what  so  many  millions  mint 
use,  is  a  matter  of  as  obvious  utility  as  to  smooth  and  shorten  a  farmer’s 
road  to  market. 

This  rough  sketch  will  indicate  the  course  of  our  philological  committee, 
on  tlie  subject  of  the  English  language,  so  far  as  I  at  present  understand 
their  views. 

Having  in  different  papers  thrown  out  some  general  ideas  respecting  na¬ 
tional  instruction,  and  proposing  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  essay, 
I  shall  pass  it  at  this  time  with  veiy’ few  words.  Some  prominent  conside¬ 
rations  present  at  the  first  view.  If  we  arrive  at  excellence,  it  is  not  by 
great  and  sudden  acquisitions;  not  by  drawing  a  high  prize  in  an  intellec¬ 
tual  lottery  ;  but  by  a  persevering  and  gradual  progress.  The  stock  of  tact  s 
originally  acquired,  lead  to  certain  partial  sj'stems,  opinions  and  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  In  relation  to  persons  they  become  the  foundation  oi 
moral  sentiment.  These  original  impressions  are  the  standard  ot  judging 
in  all  future  acquisitions,  till  some  strong  influence  shall  subsequently  change 
them.  To  the  individual  these  first  opinions  are  perfectly  correct,  and  all 
other  things  in  proportion  to  their  accordance  with  them,  are  eitlier  right  or 
wrong.  These  original  opinions  are  more  or  less  firmly  fixed,  in  proportion 
as  the  agency  w'hich  produced  them  w-as  impressive  ;  as  they  were  loundeil 
in  truth  and  nature,  and  as  they  were  unquestioneJ  at  the  time  ot  their  re¬ 
ception. 


1  lie  (ilst  If'ssons  n>iiiiniiiiica(('fl  may  Nc  imlisliiut  and  conlrailicfory  at 
llio  tini' ,  and  their  effect  proportionally  weakened  ;  they  !iiay  he  aitei  wards 
chatif^ed  by  llie  inlluence  of’  other  persons  and  circumstances.  If  the  first 
principles  which  children  imbibe  are  irnprcssivelv  commiinicateii .  they 
sink  deep  into  the  tender  mind,  iinoccnpied,  unprejndiceil  and  susceptible, 
i  he  effect  is  seldom  it  ever  entirely  destroyed.  We  seldom  fail  of  '^eeing 
a  superior  family  of  children,  wliere  an  intclliafent  and  virtuous  mother  is 
tlie  Icaclier.  hen  youthful  instruction  is  systematic  and  consistent ;  when 
its  lessons  are  clear,  attracting;  and  impressive  ;  when  its  doctrines,  just  and 
good  in  themselves,  are  confirmed  at  every  step,  by  subsequent  experience  ; 
when  its  illustrations  are  drawn  from  objects  familiar  and  dear,  combining 
will)  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart;  when  it  operates  with  tolerabie  uni¬ 
formity  through  the  mass  of  confederated  millions,  what  power  less  than 
omnipotence  shall  counteract  its  force  ? 

In  .^yTierican  colleges  and  schools  a  large  proportion  of  the  hooks  of  in¬ 
struction  arc  from  foreign  hands.  Their  relerences  are  to  the  scenes,  es¬ 
tablishments  and  hahits  oi  ancither  liemisphere.  Their  illustrations  are 
dra'vn  from  objects  unknown  lo  us,  and  with  which  our  minds  have  no  nat¬ 
ural  association*  A  great  proportion  ofonr  active  duties  apply  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  we  stand  as  members  of  civil  society.  In  this  part  of  educa¬ 
tion.  a!id  it  is  an  important  part,  no  books  can  fit  our  circumstances  unless 
they  are  made  for  us.  There  are  tw'o  principal  objections  to  the  extensive 
use  of  foreign  authors  in  American  schools.  They  inculcate  principles 
w  hicli  in  reference  lo  us  are  false  ;  and  they  are  less  interesting  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  because  their  allusions  are  not  understood.  To  our  scholars  and  to 
many  of  our  tc'aciiers,  their  explanations  need  explaining,  as  in  the  Latin 
commentaries  witii  which  students  are  furnished  to  illustrate  a  Latin  classic, 
the  tyros  often  find  llie  explanatory  notes  more  difficult  than  the  text. 

The  education  of  a  coimnnnity  must  have-  one  of  two  general  characters. 
It  must  either  be  broken  and  confused,  as  it  takes  its  direction  from  the  thou¬ 
sand  conllictirig  impulses  existing  in  the  mass  of  society  ;  or  it  must  lay 
down  great  principles  ;  make  them  attractive,  and  bring  minor  interests  to 
acknowledge  their  binding  force.  The  first  is  the  work  of  private  hands; 
the  second  of  public  system. 

National  instruction  lo  Ire  efficient  in  its  conduct,  requires  a  systematic 
plan.  All  its  parts  should  unite  in  leading  principles,  and  tend  to  a  com¬ 
mon  object.  Concert  and  reference  lo  some  general  intention,  are  as  neces¬ 
sary'  in  this  ns  in  any  operation,  where  the  joint  powers  of  many  single  agents 
are  lo  be  employed.  Under  a  proper  national  plan,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  would  b(  come  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  great  school  of  mutual  instruc¬ 
tion.  Destitute  ot  a  common  lie,  the  various  local,  sectarian,  and  political 
<livisions  Iinrassand  paralize  each  other.  With  the  proper  general  system, 
all  their  T  ce.vcrs,  sharpened  by  mutual  emulation,  are  directed  to  the  same 
point.  Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  this  moral  order  will  abridge  the  free- 
floin  of  action  or  of  thought.  Nothing  is  farther  from  such  a  tendency.  It 
is  the  benignant  influence  of  reason  and  truth,  j)eisuading  a  nation  to  their 
Iiigliesl  good.  The  greatest  mental  tyranny,  is  that  wiiieh  rival  sects  prac¬ 
tise  towards  each  other,  wdiere  there  is  no  prevailing  bond  of  union.  In 
general  it  has  been  no  part  of  the  design  of  stale  policy,  to  diffuse  knowl¬ 
edge  amoug  llie  mass  of  the  people.  It  has  perhaps  never  been  a  prime 
object  lo  l  alse  thf  ir  moral  condition,  or  promote  their  happiness  ;  but  to  make 
Ihem  stibservient  to  their  rulers.  I'he  scholars  w'erea  very  small  part  of  the 
general  {uquilation.  Their  learning  was  a  great  privilege  and  distinction, 
that  too  (.ffei)  nsade  them  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  less  favored  of 
their  countrymen.  “  Odi  profanum  vulgus”  was  one  of  those  expressions 
(>f  I  lorace.  in  w  liicli  poetic  fancy  does  not  appear  in  the  least  to  have  dis- 
giji-ed  real  leeling.  This  se  ntiment  l)as  been  common  to  all  Europe.  In 
ihe  iieniiual  republics,  as  under  the  most  despotic  kings,  learned  men  have 
been  considered  a  distinct  and  superior  order,  having  very  little  in  com- 
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mon  with  the  “  ignoble  herd.”  Even  in  Venice  men  of  letters  were  in  ef* 
feet  as  much  a  privileged  class  as  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  plan 
of  national  instruction  in  France  under  Bonaparte  was  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive,  systematic,  and  able,  which  has  ever  been  formed,  and  will  probably 
be  considered  by  posterity  the  noblest  part  in  the  policy  of  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  man.  But  this  plan,  though  w'e  may  draw  many  applicable  hints  from 
it,  is  very  far  from  being  a  model  for  the  United  States.  In  Napoleon  the 
military  habit  predominated  in  every  thing  ;  and  it  was  his  gigantic  scheme 
to  rule  his  empire  by  a  well-organized  moral  sway,  as  he  commanded  his 
army  by  the  “  rules  and  articles  of  war.”  It  was  a  vast  machine,  of  which 
he  alone  was  the  moving  power,  and,  if  he  could  have  lived  to  give  it  full 
effect,  with  his  “  annual  revenue  of  300,000  men,”  all  Europe  could  not 
have  driven  him  from  his  throne. 

Say  what  we  will  of  the  constitutional  balance  of  power,  the  only  effec¬ 
tual  balance  to  preserve  our  freedom  is  the  general  intelligence  and  the  mo¬ 
ral  feeling  of  the  people.  A  written  constitution  is  the  declared  will  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  is  necessary  as  the  guide  of  indviduals  and  the  rule  of 
government:  but,  when  the  multitude  change  their  minds,  or  from  igno¬ 
rance,  vice,  or  selfishness  become  indifferent  to  its  preservation,  this  nation¬ 
al  compact,  with  all  its  inert  checks,  is  destroyed  in  the  first  popular  com¬ 
motion,  as  an  edifice  with  nicely  adjusted  parts  is  swept  away  by  a  raging 
flood.  The  American  people  should  understandingly  know  and  feel  that 
their  institutions  are  eminently  good,  and  that  their  personaZ  happiness  is 
deeply  concerned  in  their  preservation. 

I’he  attention  of  the  society  will  be  particularly  called  to  the  subject  of 
mental  Philosophy.  This  intellectual  stock,  from  which  all  the  departments 
of  human  knowledge  extend  as  branches,  has,  from  various  causes  been 
treated  in  a  manner  too  abstract  and  metaphysical.  The  application  of  its 
principles  to  our  legislation  and  jurisprudence,  literature,  science  and  mo¬ 
ral  weal  is  vitally  important.  This  theme,  so  interesting  every  where, 
cannot  fail  to  receive  great  additional  light  from  the  general  condition  of 
the  United  States  and  the  vast  and  various  developments  which  their  free 
institutions  will  afford.  A  subsidiary  part  of  this  undertaking  wdll  be  the 
investigation  of  the  language,  character,  rules  of  conduct,  sentiments,  and 
habits,  of  our  American  Indians,  on  a  more  philosophic  and  extended  plan 
than  has  yet  been  devised.  Who  but  an  American,  in  attempting  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  human  intellect,  its  aptitudes  and  its  powers,  ever  had,  placed  di¬ 
rectly  before  him,  the  model  of  savage  life  in  its  genuine  state  and  of  a 
civilized  community  politically  and  morally  the  most  free  on  earth  ?  This 
subject  will  be  referred  to  such  committee  as  may  be  thought  best  qualified 
to  act  upon  it,  in  reference  to  the  civil  policy,  social  intercourse,  mental  im- 
provement,  and  the  active  patriotism  of  our  plastic  and  self-ruling  states. 

The  investigation  of  the  internal  circumstances  of  our  country  will  be 
attended  to,  according  to  future  ability.  One  of  the  evils  to  which  we  have 
been  subjected,  and  for  which  our  countrymen  ought  chiefly  to  reproach 
themselves,  is  that  the  descriptions  of  American  character,  whether  in  the 
form  of  books  of  travels  or  otherwise,  have  been  generally  drawn  by  foreign 
hands,  and  frequently  by  those  who  were  both  ignorant,  and  strongly  pre¬ 
judiced  against  us.  It  is  our  own  fault,  and  a  most  disgraceful  one,  it  we 
continue  to  suffer  important  facts  respecting  our  country  to  be  essentially 
misrepresented.  Our  national  reputation  is  vastly  important  to  ourselves, 
and,  situated  as  we  are,  it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  general  cause  of  hu¬ 
man  improvement. 

Southern  America  must  soon  be  free  from  European  domination  :  for,  if 
such  an  event  was  not  presented  before  us,  in  immediate  prospect,  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  ten  millions  of  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  can  continue  to  govern  double  their  number  on  this.  If  these  new 
governments  should  have  Washingt:‘)ns  for  their  leaders,  till  they  be  well  es¬ 
tablished,  their  moral  progress  must  be  rapid,  and  this  important  revolution 
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produce  a  g;reat  change  in  the  relations  uf  this  country*  It  will  increase  our 
moral  responsibility  as  a  nation;  extend  our  commerce,  means  of  knowledge, 
and  principles  of  fraternity. 

Our  example  is  a  great  experiment  in  civil  policy  for  the  common  benefit 
of  oppressed  and  suffering  man.  Peculiar  circumstances  render  this  com¬ 
monwealth  the  pivot  of  the  moral  world.  If  our  career  be  glorious,  nations 
and  kings,  without  our  interference,  will  profit  by  the  lesson.  If,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  ties  to  God  and  man,  we  betray  our  trust,  those  patriots  who  have 
done  their  duty  are  guiltless  of  the  curse  which  must  overspread  the  earth  as 
the  inevitable  consequence. 

The  last  part  which  1  shall  mention,  a  part  which  will  produce  great  va¬ 
riety  and  interest,  will  be  the  dissertations  of  individual  members,  made  at 
will,  on  any  subject  relating  to  learning,  or  to  the  general  character  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  America.  This  will  be  the  best  indication,  at  once  of  the 
state  and  progress  of  our  scholarship,  and  of  the  unbiassed  sentiment  of  the 
country.  This  collection,  drawn  from  the  ablest  pens,  will  in  time  become 
the  text  book  of  national  principles  ;  the  mental  orb,  to  light  and  warm  our 
intervolving  sphere.  Several  gentlemen,  in  this  way,  have  already  done 
honor  to  their  respective  states  as  well  as  to  their  individual  characters. 
This  part  of  the  proceedings  will  admit  of  a  wide  range.  It  will  display, 
in  literature,  the  freedom  which  shall  accord  with  the  spirit  ofourcivkii  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  will  open  for  our  citizens  the  way  to  national  esteem  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  1^  their  talents  and  their  principles  shall  do  honor  to  our 
national  cause.  The  society  will  not  be  considered  answerable  as  a  body, 
for  every  opinion  which  these  individual  essays  may  contain.  They  will  be 
published,  with  the  names  of  the  writers,  provided  they  be  written  with 
the  courtesy,  talent,  and  candor,  which  shall  comport  with  the  dignity  of 
the  association,  and  which  may  give  them  interest  among  literary  men.  In 
trying  to  promote  symmetry  and  perspicuity  in  language,  and  a  national 
character  in  literature,  there  is  no  wish  to  put  the  genius  of  the  country  in¬ 
to  fetters.  In  all  great  principles,  the  cause  of  truth  will  be  better  promo¬ 
ted  by  the  conflict  of  opinion  than  by  any  arbitrary  rules.  Strong  minds 
are  brightened  by  their  contests  as  solid  bodies  are  polished  by  attrition* 
It  was  said  by  a  celebrated  philosopher,  ‘‘ Let  a  subject  be  fairly  dis¬ 
cussed  among  able  men  and  truth  is  likely  to  be  the  result.”  Literature  is  a 
an  exceedingly  active  principle,  its  foundations  are  deeply  laid  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  and  it  is  most  commanding  and  just,  where,  in  relation  to  impor¬ 
tant  interests,  it  is  most  free. 

Our’s  is  not  a  government  of  force;  but  of  reason,  of  kindred  feeling, 
and  of  unity  in  predominating  interest.  7’he  institutions  of  our  country 
will  be  permanent  and  glorious,  in  proportion  as  national  talent  can  be 
drawn  forth  to  render  the  great  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  de¬ 
finite,  attractive,  and  commanding,  and  to  cause  each  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  ingraft  his  attachments  and  his  earthly  hopes  upon  them.  This 
is  the  most  exalted  subject  which  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher,  statesman,  or  philanthropist.  It  is  the  interest  not  alone  ol  thb 
present  generation  ;  but  of  unborn  ages.  Our  new'  society  ha^j  now’  the  ef¬ 
ficient  aid  of  members  who  remember  when  all  America,  north  of  Mexico, 
contained  less  than  a  million  white  inhabitants.  With  what  ideas  are  we 
presented  in  looking  forward  to  an  equal  period  in  prospect.  When  we 
view  the  testimonials  of  the  past,  enthusiasm  can  hardly  seem  extravagant 
in  its  anticipations  of  the  future.  What  arithmetician  shall  appraise  the  in¬ 
tellectual  sway  that  shall  guide  the  destiny  and  meliorate  the  condition  of 
these  unnumbered  millions,  and  improve  the  ties  of  affinity  w  hich  bind  them 
together?  What  covered  Greece  with  glory  ?  Talent  and  virtue.  What 
rnade  Rome  ?  Public  spirit.  Why  should  America  be  meanly  deficient  in 
cither,  with  such  a  field  for  all  ?  The  occasion  is  calculated  to  excite  the 
liveliest  emotions  and  “call  forth  all  tl^t  is  American  in  us.”  There  has 
never  been  a  more  sublime  display  of  moral  grandeur  than  that  of  the  aged 
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lathers  ofour  revolution  renouncing  every  other  earthly  concern  and  devoting 
themselves  to  the  great  mental  cause  of  their  country  ;  and  these  enlight¬ 
ened  men,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors,  shall  fiad  their  setting  suns  go 
down  more  splendid  and  serene  for  having  given  the  close  of  their  long  and 
eventful  day  to  such  a  work. 

With  the  highest  respect.  Sir, 

1  have  the  honor  to  be  very  truly  your’s, 

W.  S.  CARDELL, 

Cor.  Sec.  Am.  Acad,  of  Lan.  and  B.  Lettres. 


LETTER  FROM  GEN.  H.  A.  S.  DEARBORN,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Brinley  Place,  ? 

Roxbury,  November  26,  1821.  J 

Sir, 

1  have  been  honored  by  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  30th 
ult.  announcing,  that  1  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres.  I  regret  that  it  has  not  been  in  my 
power,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  tender  my  acknowledgements  for  this  un¬ 
merited  distinction. 

I  have  read,  with  deep  interest,  the  very  able  circular  letters,  which  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  put  into  my  hands,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  leading 
principles  and  prospective  views  of  the  Academy  ;  and  was  extremely  grat¬ 
ified,  that  an  institution  of  such  a  high  and  commanding  character,  has  been 
ultimately  established  in  this  country.  It  cannot  fail  of  producing  the  hap¬ 
piest  effects,  upon  our  national  character,  both  at  home  and  across  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

Hitherto  there  has  not  existed  that  free  and  general  intercourse  among 
the  literary  gentlemen,  scattered  over  this  extensive  Republic,  or  that 
community  of  exertion,  which  the  genius  ofour  government  and  the  rapid 
march  of  the  human  mind  require.  To  give  a  cheering  impetus  to  individ¬ 
ual  exertion,  to  develop  the  resources,  and  concentrate  the  intelligence  of 
the  nation,  are  objects  of  the  first  importance,  and  have  justly  commanded 
the  attention  of  some  of  our  most  illustrious  patriots  and  scholars. 

The  nations  of  Europe,  which  are  most  distinguished  for  civilization  and 
refinement,  are  vastly  indebted  to  their  numerous  associations,  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  various  branches  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts.  It  is 
by  such  combined  and  mighty  efforts  of  genius,  industry  and  erudition,  that 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  have  so  long,  and  justly  claimed  the 
ac^iration  of  the  world. 

vVithin  a  few  years  a  glorious  spirit  has  gone  abroad,  and  awakened,  in 
every  state,  a  commendable  emulation,  to  render  our  moral  and  physical 
resources  subservient  to  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Many  causes  have  combined,  to  induce  the  more  ancient  kingdoms  to 
place  us  far  in  the  rear,  in  all  that  adorns  society,  or  yields  an  imposing 
grandeur  to  national  character. 

Separated  by  an  ocean  from  the  eastern  continent ;  laying  the  foundations 
of  an  empire  in  the  wilderness  ;  struggling  with  the  hardships  incident  to 
primitive  settlements,  and  contending  with  the  hostilities  of  climate  and 
barbarians,  the  adventurous  colonists,  in  distant  America,  were  alnaost  for¬ 
gotten.  Before  the  war  for  Independence,  we  were  but  imperfectly  known, 
even  to  the  parent  country.  The  conflict  of  the  revolution  excited  atten¬ 
tion,  induced  inquiry,  and  gave  a  temporary  consequence  to  this  West¬ 
ern  hemisphere ;  but  the  more  tremendous  convulsions,  which  soon  after 
agitated  Europe,  averted  that  eager  glance  which  the  valiant  deeds  of  free¬ 
men  had  commanded ;  and  w  hile,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  the  whole  conti- 
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neiit  was  involved  in  a  war  ol  conquest  or  ambition — lor  llic  cslablislimml, 
or  prostration  of  civil  and  udifjioiis  liberty,  liie  (;nilc<l  Slates,  uiiob* 

scrveci,  were,  ru.sliini;  forward,  widi  an  energy  uni>recedente<l  in  the  annals 
of tbo  world,  to  lliul  exalted  station,  wliicli  they  are  inevitably  destined  to 
reach. 

Still,  as  a  people,  we  were  but  .slightly  nnderdood.  The  few  erratic  ad¬ 
venturers,  u  no  bad  rapidly  passed  tlirou^li  some  portions  of  ibis  countiy, 
with  the  (>stensibly  inoi  itorious  design  of  gleaning  inlormation,  on  their  re¬ 
turn,  published  such  crude,  false  and  .■'laiiderous  reiiorts,  as  wi.-re  calculated 
to  excite  contempt,  ratluM’  than  iinluce  a  calm  and  ui»prc judiced  inquiry  ; 
and  opinions  were  thus  iiaslily  lonued,  which  quadrated  with  the  pride,  or 
flattered  the  ignoruncc  of  tno.se  who  believed  themselves  basking  in  the 
iioon-tidc  of  intelligence,  and  disdained  to  be  instructed,  at  the  expense  of 
long  treasureil  prejudices. 

Our  citizens,  who  are  generally  deprinlanl  upon  their  own  exertions, 
have  been  compelled  to  direct  their  chief  eHorts,  to  the  acquisition  of  \\hat- 
ever  was  substantially  useful,  instead  of  cultivating  the  higher  faculties  of 
the  mind,  lint  still  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  extend  the  means  of 
education  among  all  classes  of  society  ;  they  have,  however,  been  wi.'^ly 
directed,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  whole  people  should  be  partially  in¬ 
structed,  rather  than  a  few  should  become  learned.  Ibimary  sciiools,  acad¬ 
emies  and  colleges  have  been  rapidly  establislied,  in  ever}"  section  of  the 
Union  ;  and  while  a  general  diflusion  of  information  has  been  thus  effected, 
calculated  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  citizen,  by  enabling  him  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  duly  appreciate  the  blessings  of  our  political  institutions,  many 
individuals,  have  rendered  themselves  illustrious  and  added  much  to  our 
N  national  glory,  by  their  distinguished  acipiirements,  their  honorable  aon- 
tributions  to  the  literature  of  the  age,  their  discoveries  in  science,  and  their 
progress  in  the  arts. 

If  justice  lias  not  always  been  extended  towards  us,  by  European  compet¬ 
itors,  in  the  grand  career  of  letters,  moral  improvement,  political  economy, 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  of  all  that  tends  to  expand  the  bounds  of 
happiness,  and  exalt  the  character  of  the  human  race  ;  we,  on  the  other 
.side,  have  not,  uniformly,  so  directed  our  efloi  ts,  or  drawn  upon  our  bound¬ 
less  resources,  as  to  merit,  all  that  we  demand  ;  while  the  leaven  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  hostility,  again  recently  put  in  fernu  ntafion,  has  contributed,  not  a 
little,  to  produce  acrimonious  and  jealous  feelings,  between  the  citizens  of 
this,  and  the  subjects  ofoue  nation,  of  whom  we  are  most  ready  to  complain- 

But  such  asperities,  it  is  hoped,  are  rapidly  suhsiding,  ami  that  each 
will  ultimately  look,  w'ilb  more  complacency,  on  the  foibles  of  the  other; 
being  only  emulous  of  that  distinction,  to  which  intrinsic  merit  is  ever 
entitled. 

There  is  evidently  existing  a  repiililic  of  letters,  exclusive  of  the  politi^l 
institutions  of  the  world,  by  which  the  learned  and  philanthropic,  of  every 
nation,  arc  made  acquainted  with  each  other  ;  atid  their  several  contribu¬ 
tions,  to  the  fund  of  general  knowledge,  arc*  not  fimited  to  the  geographical 
bounds  ofan  empire  ;  but  are  scattered  far  and  wide,  for  the  benefit  ol  the 
whole  family  of  man.  Tire  private  correspondence  ot  the  philosopher,  and 
tire  interchange  of  the  productioiis  of  tlie  numerous  s(»rielies,  which  concen¬ 
trate  the  learning,  talents  and  genius  of  their  respective  countries,  «re  no 
longer  intercepted,  by  the  diicrej)ar)ces  of  laiigu.rge,  or  the  ravages  ol  war. 

Amid  the  convulsions  of  (he  world,  this  mighty  republic  ot  intellect,  en¬ 
joys  a  perennial  peace,  and  presages  the  happiest  re.sulls,  lor  the  henelit  ot 
the  present  and  future  generations.  Its  dominion  is  rapidly  extending,  and 
cannot  be  broken  down  ;  for  its  everlasting  pillars  rest  on  the  cultivated 
jniud  of  man.  It  is  the  permanent  empire  of  l  oa-on,  and  cannot  be  shaken. 
ll  another  Amrou,  with  his  squadrons  of  barbarians,  should  emerge  from 
the  desert  of  ignorance,  arni  wage  war  against  civilization,  thanks  to  the 
.art  of  printing,  he  will  not  again  fiYid  the  littrature  of  liie  woild  conccntra- 
tcdinaii  Alexandrian  librarv. 
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In  the  United  States,  the  first  experiment  the  world  has  ever  witnessed, 
is  now  making:,  to  discover,  whether  political  institutions  cannot  be  estab¬ 
lished,  on  the  same  broad  and  deep  foundations,  w  hich  support  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  letters.  'I'hus  far  the  result  hasans\vered  the  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  illustrious  statesmen,  w  ho  framed  the  charter  of  our  liberties. 
The  theory  was  deemed  beautiful,  even  by  the  most  sceptical  politicians, 
but  Utopian  in  effect;  we,  however,  are  rapidly  realizing  the  truth  of  its 
practicability. 

To  maintain  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  as  a  free  and  independent  nation,  it 
is  necessary  that  our  efforts  should  be  constantly  directed  to  those  measures, 
which  shall  entitle  us  to  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  for 
the  political  cannot  exist  but  in  alliance  with  the  literary  commonw'ealth; 
although  we  have  seen  that  the  latter,  even  under  despotic  governments,  was 
triumphantly  moving  forwards,  and  must  ultimately  achieve  the  freedom 
of  the  world. 

The  measures,  which  thus  far,  have  been  adopted  to  effect  the  leading 
objects  of  the  Academy,  appear  to  me  admirably  w^ell  calculated  for  that 
purpose. 

A  reformation  in  the  modes  of  education,  and  a  greater  attention  to  the 
choice  of  school  books,  is  of  primary  importance,  and  can  be  more  easily 
accomplished  in  this  country,  than  in  any  other.  As  a  nation,  we  are  in 
the  vigor  of  youth,  and  therefore  have  no  institutions,  customs,  or  habits, 
which  are  venerated  merely  for  their  antiquity.  As  a  people,  the  Ameii- 
cans  are  active,  zealous  and  enterprising;  open  to  conviction,  ever  ready 
to  adopt  improvements  ;  and  fearlessly  appealing  to  the  test  of  reason  and 
experience,  promptly  to  try  all  things,  “  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,” 
without  regard  to  the  theories  or  practice  of  other  times,  or  other  countries. 

Much  has  already  been  done,  in  many  of  the  states,  to  give  a  better  di¬ 
rection  to  the  youthful  mind,  by  improvements  in  the  organization  of  schools, 
the  manner  of  teaching,  the  selection  of  appropriate  authors,  and  a  marked 
attention  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  instructors. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  an  axiom,  that  no  language  can  be  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quired,  unless  the  task  is  commenced  in  early  youth,  while  the  moral  and 
ph5'sical  powers  are  acutely  sensitive  and  flexible.  How  important  is  it 
then,  that  our  seminaries  of  learning,  of  every  grade,  should  be  furnished 
with  all  the  means,  requisite  for  inculcating  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
tional  language  ;  that  it  maj  be  spoken  and  written  with  correctness  and 
uniformity,  throughout  the  Union. 

Many  of  the  words  which  are  termed  Americanisms,  by  the  British  schol¬ 
ars,  are,  with  propriety,  deemed  unwarantable  interpolations,  and  should 
be  expunged  from  the  English  language;  while  others  have  become  neces¬ 
sary,  from  the  nature  of  our  system  of  government,  or  have  been  so  long,  and 
are  in  such  general  use,  as  renders  it  expedient  'hat  they  should  be  retain¬ 
ed  But  that  fastidiousness  of  taste,  w^faich  so  eagerly  imprisons  them  in 
brackets  when  detected  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  native  country,  savors 
rather  too  much,  of  that  fault-finding  disposition  and  dictatorial  spirit,  which 
have  long  marked  the  character  of  most  of  the  British  critics,  in  w’hatever 
related  to  the  United  States.  They  should  recollect,  that  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  a  progressive  one,  and  cannot  even  yet,  be  considered  as 
perfectly  established  Occleve,  one  of  the  contemporaries  of  Chaucer,  ex¬ 
tolled  him  as  The  firste  fynder  of  our  fayre  langage,”  and  Spencer,  “  The 
prince  of  poets”  considered  his  writings  as  the  “  well  of  English  undefi- 
led:”  but  now  Old  Don  Geoffrey  cannot  be  read  without  a  glossary,  and 
the  •*  Faerie  Queene”  is  not  always  intelligible,  to  a  modern  English  scho¬ 
lar. 

Each  generation  is  apt  to  believe  that  there  can  be  no  improvement  be¬ 
yond  the  age  in  which  they  live;  and,  with  wonderful  complacency,  are 
ever  disposed  to  establish  rules  for  the  government  of  posterity. 

The  distinguished  literary  gentlemen  of  the  present  age,  whose  works 
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have  increased  tiie  lustre  o(  the  British  name,  would  be  unwillinf^  to  prune 
down  their  lan^ua^e  to  the  standards  of  the  seventeenth,  or  even  those  ot' 
the  middle  of  tlie  last  century. 

The  liberties  they  have  taken,  are  not  all  to  he  censured,  although  they 
may  speedily  render  necessary  other  addenda,  to  the  work  of  their  “  Gi¬ 
ant  Lexicographer.**  There  is  no  objection  to  this  exuberance  of  diction, 
so  long  as  it  only  keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts,  and 
merely  supplies  the  wants  of  the  age  ;  .still  we  cannot  yield  to  them  exclu¬ 
sive  jurisdiction,  but  must  claim  a  concurrent  right  of  presiding  on  the 
judgment  seat  of  literature,  whenever  questions  arise,  in  which  we  have  a 
sp<*cial,  or  common  interest. 

From  this  hasty  and  partial  examination  of  those  numerous  interesting 
subjects,  which  your  valuable  communications  have  naturally  presented  to 
my  view,  1  cannot  but  indulge  the  most  sani^uine  expectations,  that  the 
Academy  will  receive  a  generous  support,  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  ;  as  it  cannot  fail  of  being  useful  to  an  extent,  which  it  might  be  ex¬ 
travagant  to  proclaim. 

It  is  not  merely  the  interests  of  literature  that  will  be  subserved,  by  this 
institution,  but  it  will  have  a  salutary  influence  on  others,  of  the  highest  na¬ 
tional  importance.  Every  state  in  the  Union  being  here  represented,  sec¬ 
tional  jealousies  will  be  assuaged,  by  an  expanded  patriotism;  prejudice 
obliterated  by  more  liberal  views  ;  and  local  interests  will  yield  to  an  en¬ 
larged  and  magnanimous  policy,  which  shall  comprehend  the  grand  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  w  hole  Republic. 

With  the  highest  respect, 

1  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  most  ob’t  serv’t. 

II.  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 

Wm.  S.  Cardell,  Esqr. 

Cor.  Sec.  of  the  Am.  Acad. 

of  Lan.  &  Belles  Lettres. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 


Nf.w-Youk,  Dec.  8th,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter.of  the  26th  November  is  just  received  with  Fifty  dollars  for 
the  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres.  As  a  member  of  that  insti¬ 
tution,  1  am  equally  obliged  by  your  donation,  the  sentiments  by  which  it  is 
accompanied,  and  the  manner  in  which  your  approbation  is  expressed. 

Amid  the  difficulties  unavoidable  in  the  incipient  progress  of  an  under¬ 
taking  on  so  large  a  plan,  it  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  favorable  change  of 
sentiment  since  it  was  6rst  proposed-  Among  the  distinguihsed  men  who 
have  attended  to  the  subject,  there  is  at  present,  a  strong  impression  in  la- 
¥or  of  an  institution  worthy  of  the  character  ol  our  country.  We  have  al¬ 
most  ceased  to  be  told  that  the  Americans,  in  assuming  the  right  to  act  and 
judge  in  literature  and  taste,  will  be  iauglied  out  of  countenance  by  foreign 
critics  ;  and  that  they  ought  fora  hundred  years  to  come,  to  rest  their  chiet 
dependence  on  the  mental  aid  of  o/<ier  nations.  W'e  have  submitted  to  a 
great  deal  of  absurdity  on  this  point.  If  priority  in  time  merely  was  made 
the  test  of  national  greatness,  there  woula  be  some  objectors  abroad,  and 
England,  at  the  present  day,  would  hardly  pay  the  deference  to  Egypt 
'which  this  rule  would  require.  We  are,  as  a  people,  beginning  to  believe 
that,  in  drawing  instructive  ficts  and  principles  Irom  the  old  world,  we 
may  exorcise  some  discreliou  in  applying  them  to  our  distinctive  circum- 
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stances  and  wants.  It  is  at  length  suspected  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
Americans  have  not  been  considered  more  respectable  in  scholarship,  is, 
that  they  have  made  no  united  and  manly  attempt  to  become  so.  A  mean 
jealousy  will  not  prevent  us  from  giving  Europeans  full  credit  for  their  no¬ 
ble  efforts,  and  the  greater  maturity  of  their  institutions  ;  and  we  ought  to 
be  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  confess  our  own  need  of  improvement. 

In  the  present  situation  of  the  United  States,  there  is  every  thing  to  ex¬ 
cite  ambition  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  awaken  patriotic  feeling.  The  great¬ 
est  philosophers  of  the  eastern  continent  are  looking  with  peculiar  interest 
to  the  developments,  physical  and  intellectual,  civil  and  religious,  in  this 
country.  That  these  considerations  are  less  operative  here  than  would  be 
at  first  supposed,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  on  rational  principles.  We 
are  inclined  to  put  a  trifling  estimate  on  those  events  which  are  familiar  to 
us.  Some  of  the  scenes  of  our  own  times,  which  are  lightly  passed  over, 
will  be  read  with  admiration  by  future  ages.  In  the  prodigious  vicissitudes 
of  the  last  half  century,  no  country  has  witnessed  a  more  radical  change,  or  so 
great  proportional  improvements,  as  the  United  States.  As  you  have  veiy 
justly  observed,  our  struggle  has  been  so  arduous  and  constant  that  it  has 
hardly  left  us  time  to  reflect.  We  have  bad  to  contend  for  national  exist¬ 
ence  and  freedom,  for  food  and  shelter,  and  are  now  beginning  to  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  situation  to  give  the  intellect  a  wider  range,  and  attend  to  those 
improvements  in  learning  and  arts,  which  form  the  chief  glory  of  individu¬ 
als  and  nations.  The  traveller  is  here  surprised  to  find  with  what  rapidity 
the  forest  gives  place  to  cultivated  farms  and  populous  towns.  The  myri¬ 
ads  of  savages  whose  appalling  yells  so  lately  echoed  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  whose  unsparing  revenge  consumed  the  dwelling  and  its  slaugh¬ 
tered  tenants  in  the  same  conflagration,  now, reduced  to  a  feeble  band,  have 
become  the  subject  of  compassion  to  the  philanthropist,  and  of  interesting 
contemplation  to  the  philosopher.  We  are  led  to  pause  and  reflect,  and  in¬ 
voluntarily  to  ask  what  is  man,  and  what  the  causes  of  the  amazing  diffe¬ 
rence  among  men  ?  This  question  would  open  a  subject  too  great  for  an  or¬ 
dinary  letter,  and  too  great  for  me  to  attempt ;  one  of  the  noblest  themes 
that  ever  employed  the  head  or  heart  of  man,  and  one  every  way  worthy  of 
a  great  and  free  people. 

We  have  learned  from  foreign  prejudice  to  undervalue  our  native  land. 
Why  should  any  portion  of  our  countrymen  listen  to  its  slanderers,  instead  of 
using  the  faculties  which  our  God  has  given  us,  to  examine,  compare,  and 
judge?  Was  there  ever  a  better  region  offered  to  the  science,  enterprise, 
or  benevolence  of  man  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  renounce  those  foreign  usurpa¬ 
tions,  customs  and  teachings,  which  have  no  reference  to  our  situation  ;  to 
investigate  thoroughly  ;  to  think  and  act  for  ourselves  ;  to  be,  not  nominal¬ 
ly,  but  rationally  and  greatly  independent  ?  The  territory  of  the  United 
States,  physically  considered,  presents  extraordinary  features  ;  prodigious 
lesourses  :  The  hand  of  Heaven  has  prepared  it  for  a  great  nation  ;  and  so 
admirable  is  the  structure  of  our  civil  institutions,  as  though  more  than  mor¬ 
tal  foresight  had  governed  their  formation,  that,  after  the  experience  of  for¬ 
ty  years,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt,  from  repeated  attempts,  whether 
any  human  wisdom  can  essentially  improve  them.  Such  is  our  situation. 
What  then  remains  to  be  done  ?  That  which  is  the  soul  and  glory  of  all, 
and  for  which  natural  and  political  advantages  are  but  the  preparation  :  ful¬ 
fil  the  destiny  to  which  we  are  so  clearly  directed  ;  make  these  possessions 
available  to  their  greatestpracticable  extent,  to  advance  the  honor,  strength, 
moral  excellence,  and  happiness  of  our  country. 

In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  extension  of  knowledge  is  of  immense 
national  importance.  Our  vast  domain  is  still  unexplored.  The  surface, 
the  soil,  the  various  and  exhaustless  mines,  alike  invite  to  develop  and 
apply  their  unknown  wealth.  Science  and  practical  skill  combined,  will 
bring  forth  their  new  machines  and  give  the  artisan  a  thousand  arms  for  one. 
National  literature  and  instruction,  a  subject  so  prodigious  in  its  effects 
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amoDff  all  civilized  people,  acquires  a  ])ecijliar  interest  in  a  r*  rent  republic^ 
fast  rising  to  greatness,  and  uliere  there  is  so  much  to  modid  or  create. 
Those  citizens  who,  enjoying  our  privileges,  possess  commanding  influence 
and  means,  are  guilty  ot  positive  wickedness,  if  they  reinriin  indifferent  to 
so  great  an  interest.  We  have  heem  told  that  our  countrymen  are  not 
entitled  to  a  respectable  rank  among  enlightened  nations.  Is  it  true  that 
they  are  not  ?  They  may  hold  the  highest  place  if  they  will,  and  are 
inexcusable  if  they  fail.  It  is  not  alone  the  superior  erudition  of  a  com¬ 
parative  few  which  our  situation  requires.  Placed  as  we  arc,  the  literature 
which  is  calculated  chiefly  to  please  the  imagination  or  furnish  amusement 
for  the  idle,  is  not  our  first  want.  Our  aim  should  be  the  highest  objects 
which  the  human  mind  can  attain;  but  sound  judgment  is  requisite  to  guard 
against  the  natural  fondness  for  glittering  show,  rather  than  substance. 
General  intelligence  is  the  only  foundation  strong  enough,  pennanently  to 
support  a  national  superstructure  worthy  of  our  cause.  .  A  community  with 
such  advantages,  should  allow  no  portion  of  its  citizens  to  remain  illiterate 
and  vicious  through  neglect.  A  blind  man  in  the  galleiy  of  the  Louvre  is 
not  more  an  object  of  commiseratron,  than  a  freeborn  American,  ignorant, 
thankless,  and  stupid,  amidst  his  surround'mg  blessings. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Massachusetts  to  have  set  the  example  of  an  efficient 
patronage  of  literature  be^'ond  that  of  any  other  part  of  America.  They 
nave  not  appropriated  money  to  lie  applied  at  random,  and  where  the  blind 
lead  the  blind-  Their  ablest  and  most  distinguished  citizens  have  attended 
to  the  system  of  instruction,  as  a  subject  of  prime  interest  to  the  public.  As 
might  be  expected,  from  the  enlightened  course  pursued,  the  schools  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  under  the  recent  oi^anizatjon,  arc,  beyond  all 
question,  superior  to  an  equal  number,  taken  together,  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  JStates.  The  effects  will  be  seen  in  every  department  of  honor¬ 
able  enterprise,  and  all  the  fonns  of  moral  and  social  improvement.  It  is 
pleasant  to  reside  where  it  is  not  thought  disgraceful  nor  dangerous  fora 
man  of  business  to  be  the  friend  of  learning,  and  where  interesting  books 
are  not  considered  a  mischievous  or  dull  substitute  for  cards  and  billiards. 

With  the  highest  respect,  sir, 

1  remain  your  obedient  faithful  servant, 

WILLIAM  S.  CARDELL. 


LETTER  FROM  THEODORE  LYMAN,  JUN.  ESQ.  OF  BOSTON. 


Bostox,  Nov.  27th,  1821. 

Sir, 

Since  I  received  a  note  from  you,  that  I  had  been  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Academy  of  Lang:uage  and  Belles  Lettres,  I  have 
thought  with  attention  upon  the  objects  and  advantages  of  that  institution. 

I  rejoice  in  every  prospect  w  hich  promises  to  improve  and  extend  the 
literature  of  our  country,  and  to  preserve  the  purity  of  our  language,  and 
am  persuaded  that  an  institution,  like  the  one  which  is  now  proposed  to  be 
established,  will  receive  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  all  men, 
who  have  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  nation  at  heart.  1  cannot  help  ad¬ 
ding  also,  that  this  institution  will  be  accompanied  with  another  salutary 
ami  most  desirable  circumstance,  that  of  bringing  to  a  closer  union,  and  a 
better  acquaintance,  individuals  w'ho  live  in  distant  and  diflerent  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  1  have  no  doubt,  that  whenever  any  want  of  sympathy,  and 
a  proper  regard  and  attachment  shall  be  perceived,  it  wdll  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  be  removed  by  those  means  of  intercourse  which  this  society  will 
have  it  in  its  power  to  establish;  for  by  a  more  just  knowledge  of  the  true 
character,  interest,  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  diflerent  portions  ol 


